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FOREWORD 


This admirable book represents the most comprehensive and detailed 
examination and analysis yet of the intricate network of disparate groups 
of Aboriginal activists in Melbourne, Sydney, and Brisbane in the late 
1960s that came to be known as the Australian Black Power Movement. 
And more particularly it focuses on the Black Panther Party of Australia 
(BPPA). In doing so it also importantly identifies and examines and ana- 
lyzes these three different centers of urban activism and how while each 
evolved out of a different set of circumstances they were ultimately con- 
nected ideologically, philosophically, and culturally. It also shows how 
each developed differing tactics to achieve their ultimate goals of eco- 
nomic and political independence. 

As such it is a significant contribution to the growing body of literature 
around this rarely examined period in Australian history. And the fact that 
it has been written by a person external to Australia has enhanced its cred- 
ibility in that it does not come encumbered with the historical baggage 
that seems to inhibit the writing of so many Australian scholars on this 
topic. A further enhancement of the book is that the author was able to 
interview the sole surviving founder of the BPPA, Sam Watson, before his 
recent untimely passing and thus able to provide a more in-depth analysis 
of their strategies, tactics, and activities to such an extent that even I 
learned something new. 

Consequently, the book provides many insights into the turbulent and 
chaotic events occurring in and around Aboriginal communities in south- 
eastern Australia through the late 1960s and early 1970s. These events 
collectively came to be called the Australian Black Power Movement. But 
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as correctly pointed out by the author, the Australian Black Power 
Movement really only ever consisted of small, loose collectives of activists 
in Sydney, Brisbane, and Melbourne espousing a set of ideas about social 
justice and self-determination that they had absorbed from a range of 
diverse sources. This book is the first account to detail the different ways 
in which those collectives evolved and related to each other and the his- 
torical context from which they emerged. 

Furthermore, the chapters on the surveillance of the BPPA by the 
Australian Security Intelligence Organisation (ASIO) as well as the chap- 
ter on the response of the Australian print media to the Black Power 
Movement generally reveal levels of both ignorance and misinformation 
that have helped to entrench misconceptions and misunderstandings 
regarding this significant episode in our history. 

The long-term impact of the Black Power Movement in Australia can 
still be seen and heard today in organizations such as community- 
controlled health services and resonates in the ongoing push for self- 
determination by Aboriginal people. And a new generation of activists has 
emerged, utilizing the power of social media and engaging with the con- 
temporary Black Lives Matter movement in a similar manner in which my 
generation saw the similarities and engaged with the American Black 
Power Movement in our era. These young activists are in many instances 
the grandchildren of the 1960s activists, and in Melbourne their collective 
known as the Warriors of Aboriginal Resistance (WAR) has been attracting 
crowds of 100,000 supporters in rallies every Invasion Day for the past 
three years. So the spirit of the old Black Power Movement lives on. 

Perhaps, as the author concedes, the only significant weakness within 
the text is that we do not get to hear enough voices of the women of the 
Black Power Movement other than Kath Walker, Patsy Kruger, and 
Marlene Cummins. This is a pity because, as Chicka Dixon used to quote 
Mao Zedong, “women hold up half of the sky.” The voices, words, and 
opinions of women such as Isobel Coe, Sue Chilli, Alanna Doolan, Lyn 
Thompson, Bronwyn Penrith, Marge Thorpe, and many others would 
have provided an even deeper insight into the successes and failures of the 
movement, as well as shown the extent of the influence of the women 
within all aspects of the struggle at that time. 

Nevertheless, as the author herself concludes, “...this study has revealed 
that transnational examinations can reveal complex ties that should not 
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only interest Australian historians, but international scholars.” I whole- 
heartedly concur with that assertion and commend this book as required 
reading for anyone seeking a greater understanding of this important 
period of Australian history. 


Department of History Gary Foley 
Victoria University 

Melbourne, VIC 

Australia 

23 July 2021 


SERIES EDITOR PREFACE 


Around the world, social movements have become legitimate, yet con- 
tested, actors in local, national, and global politics, and civil society, yet we 
still know relatively little about their longer histories and the trajectories of 
their development. Our series reacts to what can be described as a recent 
boom in the history of social movements. We can observe a development 
from the crisis of labor history in the 1980s to the boom in research on 
social movements in the 2000s. The rise of historical interests in the devel- 
opment of civil society and the role of strong civil societies as well as non- 
governmental organizations in stabilizing democratically constituted 
polities has strengthened the interest in social movements as a constituent 
element of civil societies. 

In different parts of the world, social movements continue to have a 
strong influence on contemporary politics. In Latin America, trade unions, 
labor parties and various left-of-center civil society organizations have suc- 
ceeded in supporting left-of-center governments. In Europe, peace move- 
ments, ecological movements, and alliances intent on campaigning against 
poverty and racial discrimination and discrimination on the basis of gender 
and sexual orientation have been able to set important political agendas 
for decades. In other parts of the world, including Africa, India, and South 
East Asia, social movements have played a significant role in various forms 
of community building and community politics. The contemporary politi- 
cal relevance of social movements has undoubtedly contributed to a grow- 
ing historical interest in the topic. 

Contemporary historians are not only beginning to historicize these 
relatively recent political developments; they are also trying to relate them 
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to a longer history of social movements, including traditional labor orga- 
nizations, such as working-class parties and trade unions. In the longue 
durée, we recognize that social movements are by no means a recent phe- 
nomenon and are not even an exclusively modern phenomenon, although 
we realize that the onset of modernity emanating from Europe and North 
America across the wider world from the eighteenth century onward 
marks an important departure point for the development of civil societies 
and social movements. 

In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries the dominance of national 
history over all other forms of history writing led to a thorough national- 
ization of the historical sciences. Hence social movements have been 
examined traditionally within the framework of the nation state. Only dur- 
ing the last two decades have historians begun to question the validity of 
such methodological nationalism and to explore the development of social 
movements in comparative, connective, and transnational perspective tak- 
ing into account processes of transfer, reception, and adaptation. While 
our book series does not preclude work that is still being carried out within 
national frameworks (for, clearly, there is a place for such studies, given the 
historical importance of the nation state in history), it hopes to encourage 
comparative and transnational histories on social movements. 

At the same time as historians have begun to research the history of 
those movements, a range of social theorists, from Jürgen Habermas to 
Pierre Bourdieu and from Slavoj Zizek to Alain Badiou as well as Ernesto 
Laclau and Chantal Mouffe to Miguel Abensour, to name but a few, have 
attempted to provide philosophical-cum-theoretical frameworks in which 
to place and contextualize the development of social movements. History 
has arguably been the most empirical of all the social and human sciences, 
but it will be necessary for historians to explore further to what extent 
these social theories can be helpful in guiding and framing the empirical 
work of the historian in making sense of the historical development of 
social movements. Hence the current series is also hoping to make a con- 
tribution to the ongoing dialogue between social theory and the history 
of social movements. 

This series seeks to promote innovative historical research on the his- 
tory of social movements in the modern period since around 1750. We 
bring together conceptually informed studies that analyze labor move- 
ments, new social movements, and other forms of protest from early 
modernity to the present. With this series, we seek to revive, within the 
context of historiographical developments since the 1970s, a conversation 
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between historians on the one hand and sociologists, anthropologists, and 
political scientists on the other. 

Unlike most of the concepts and theories developed by social scientists, 
we do not see social movements as directly linked, a priori, to processes of 
social and cultural change and therefore do not adhere to a view that dis- 
tinguishes between old (labor) and new (middle-class) social movements. 
Instead, we want to establish the concept “social movement” as a heuristic 
device that allows historians of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries to 
investigate social and political protests in novel settings. Our aim is to 
historicize notions of social and political activism in order to highlight dif- 
ferent notions of political and social protest on both left and right. 

Hence, we conceive of “social movements” in the broadest possible 
sense, encompassing social formations that lie between formal organiza- 
tions and mere protest events. But we also include processes of social and 
cultural change more generally in our understanding of social movements: 
this goes back to nineteenth-century understandings of “social move- 
ment” as processes of social and cultural change more generally. We also 
offer a home for studies that systematically explore the political, social, 
economic, and cultural conditions in which social movements can emerge. 
We are especially interested in transnational and global perspectives on the 
history of social movements, and in studies that engage critically and cre- 
atively with political, social, and sociological theories in order to make 
historically grounded arguments about social movements. In short, this 
series seeks to offer innovative historical work on social movements, while 
also helping to historicize the concept of “social movement.” It also hopes 
to revitalize the conversation between historians and historical sociologists 
in analyzing what Charles Tilly has called the “dynamics of contention.” 

Alyssa Trometter’s Aboriginal Black Power and the Rise of the Australian 
Black Panther Party, 1967-1972 is an exciting contribution to a recent 
interest within social movement scholarship to explore the Black Power 
Movement as a social movement within the global constellation of post- 
colonialism that appealed especially to aboriginal youths in Australia. 
Trometter’s monograph builds on Nico Slate’s pathbreaking volume on 
Black Power beyond Borders (2012). It is part of a fascinating new work by 
a younger generation of scholars—such as Tiffany Florvil’s 2020 mono- 
graph on African women’s activism in Germany—that probes the nature 
and meaning of global solidarities in the context of colonialism and post- 
colonialism. Similar to Natalie Thomlinson’s work on black feminism pub- 
lished in our series, Trometter also draws attention to the intersectionality 
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of social movement activism and shows how social movement activism and 
organizing was connected to specific local political projects. 

The Australian Black Panther Party as the organizational expression 
and culmination of the Australian Black Power Movement was founded by 
Denis Walker and Samuel Watson in late 1971 as the last step in the orga- 
nizational development of the Australian Black Power Movement. 
Australian Black Power started with Roosevelt Brown’s visit to Melbourne; 
Brown was a leading Caribbean Black Power activist who had been edu- 
cated in the United States. 

Trometter’s work is noteworthy for three reasons. First, her book ana- 
lyzes the Australian social movements of the “long Sixties” as part of a 
global conjuncture. Second, she moves beyond the focus on students and 
the labor movement in highlighting the appeal of anti-colonial ideologies 
in general and the American Black Power Movement in particular for 
oppressed indigenous groups within the context of Australia as a white 
settler society. 

Third, Trometter provides a finely grained analysis that has important 
implications for conceptualizing transnational social movement activism. 
The book seeks to provide a “nuanced account of adaptation filled with 
moments of anticipation, collective action, appropriation, missed oppor- 
tunities and disjuncture” and she demonstrates “ow Aboriginal activists 
drew on Black Power rhetoric and utilized it effectively to serve their own 
distinctly different communities.” 

Importantly, therefore, Alyssa Trometter highlights that these transna- 
tional networks and resources were never homogeneous: Black Power 
activism looked differently in different cities as it adapted to different 
socio-political contexts in Brisbane, Melbourne, and Sydney. In Trometter’s 
account transnational networks therefore appear as both social and ideo- 
logical connections across borders as well as resources for mobilization 
and political arguments within the contested political territory of the 
“long 1960s.” We hope that other accounts of global social movements 
can build on this insight. 


Bochum, Germany Stefan Berger 
Stirling, UK Holger Nehring 
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CHAPTER 1 


The Fire in the Belly 


My wife toured America some years back and had a good insight of the 
mode of living and arrogance of these Negroes. [Any] visit to this 
Country, at present free of this coloured problem, which faces America, 
would not be in the interests of Australia. As an old Australian, I 
sincerely trust that this type of black is not admitted here. Yours 
Faithfully, A. W. Buckley 
—Letter received by the Under Secretary, Department of 
Immigration, dated March 5, 1970. From the Department of 
Immigration. “70/95140 Letter from Australian Citizen to 
Department of Immigration” in Black Panther Power Movement. 
Series A446/158, Item No.: 1970/95140. National Archives of 
Australia, Canberra. 1969-1975 


On December 5, 1971, an article titled “Black Power comes to Australia” 
appeared in The Sunday Australian. With an emboldened subtitle stating, 
“We have only a small supply of explosives at present and thought we’d 
save it for something important,” the article provided material from an 
exclusive interview by Simon Townsend with purported Panther field 
marshals Gary Foley, Billy Craigie, Denis Walker, and one anonymous 
Panther member.’ The article, researched by Richard Zachariah and Hugh 
Lunn, with the subheadings “Dedicated to violence,” “Fight to survive,” 
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“Wide rift,” and “Militant Idols,” sought to detail the Australian Black 
Panther Party’s platform and rhetoric. This article generated both interest 
and fear for Australians and their government agencies, including the 
Australian Security Intelligence Organization (ASIO).? But the article, in 
providing firsthand accounts from its youthful, radicalized, largely urban 
members, would also pique the interest of the Australian mainstream and 
alternative press. 

These so-called Panther youths explained to Townsend that they were 
“tired of plans and promises and this endless stream of words” and “con- 
vinced that the ‘proper channels are hopelessly clogged.’”* Their enemies 
were described as “white society at large, aboriginal Uncle Toms, the Nazi 
Party (from whom they fear violence) and white radical groups (who would 
use them for their own purpose).”* The youths also addressed the contro- 
versial adoption of the Black Panther name from the United States, stating: 
“They took the American name Black Panther for the glamor surrounding 
it.”> As Walker justified the group’s formation he highlighted that the US 
Panthers were “a political education and self-defence group” and that “vio- 
lence is natural to an Aboriginal because he has been subject to it from 
birth: ‘Violence is their means of survival. All the Black Panther Party is 
doing is utilizing and redirecting this violent feeling.’”® 

Townsend’s article enhanced both public and government awareness of 
the ever-evolving Australian Black Power movement. The article assessed 
that Australian Black Power ranged “between two extremes” with “a mili- 
tant growing demand that Aboriginals alone control their own affairs 
within a white society” at one end and “at the opposite extreme it is an 
underground movement that threatens violence, damage and death and 
calls for total separation.”” Aboriginal activists wanted to spread their mes- 
sage of Black Power to mainstream Australians, but they needed an outlet; 
becoming media subjects worthy of popular attention was a defini- 
tive goal. 

This feature story in The Sunday Australian achieved that goal, provid- 
ing exposure and, yes, spurring the interests of the Australian government, 
the public, and the media, but there was a catch—only one of the men 
interviewed, Denis Walker, was actually a member of the Australian Black 
Panther Party. Townsend’s claim that Williams, Craigie, and Foley were 
members of the Australian Black Panthers “wasn’t true.”’ The piece was a 
myth-making venture, one that has been treated as a credible primary 
source in the sparse amount of scholarly material that has examined the 
Australian Black Power movement.?° For this reason, Townsend’s article is 
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an apt starting point into this inquiry of Australian Black Power in Victoria 
(Melbourne), New South Wales (Redfern), and Queensland (Brisbane). 
The unpacking of Black Power in Brisbane ultimately leads to an examina- 
tion of the Australian Black Panther Party, which only ever emerged in 
that one city. 

When Denis Walker and Samuel Watson formed the Black Panther 
Party of Australia in December 1971, the group became the most radical 
product of the Australian Black Power Movement, even in its short exis- 
tence. Black Power was initially incited in Melbourne attributed largely to 
a visit by American-educated, leading Caribbean Black Power activist Dr. 
Roosevelt Brown. Then in 1970, five Aboriginal activists traveled to the 
United States to attend a Black nationalist conference in Atlanta, establish- 
ing direct ties with African American leaders and propelling Aboriginal 
injustices into an international arena. These individuals returned to 
Australia, adopting and adapting Black Power rhetoric to fit the needs of 
their distinct communities. 

Black Power, which appealed largely to Aboriginal youths, varied dis- 
tinctly in Melbourne, Sydney, and Brisbane, likely due to differing social 
and political environments. Information about US racial uprisings would 
come to Australian shores via the media, literature, and even from African 
American GIs on their rest and relaxation (R&R) during the Vietnam War. 
Ideologies adapted from the American Black Power movement would 
serve as underlying principles for the establishment of health services in 
Sydney and Melbourne—directed by and for Aboriginal communities. 
Sydney’s Redfern Black Power Caucus would implement survival programs 
based on those established by the American Black Panthers. These included 
police patrols, breakfast programs, and legal services. In Brisbane, 
Aboriginal Black Power activists would decide to formally establish the 
Black Panther Party of Australia, adopting the American Black Panthers’ 
membership rules, ten-point manifesto, and its position on self-defense. 

The story of Black Power’s rise within Australia and, ultimately, the 
formation of the Australian Black Panther Party is a nuanced account of 
adaptation filled with moments of anticipation, collective action, appro- 
priation, missed opportunities, and disjuncture. Underpinning this story 
are those transnational dimensions of the Aboriginal political struggle, 
which shows how Aboriginal activists drew on Black Power rhetoric and 
utilized it effectively to serve their own distinctly different communities. 
Townsend’s article was summarized by an Australian security intelligence 
official, who deemed that Panther members were “dedicated to violence 
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as a means of focusing national and international attention” to their 
plight." The Australian Black Panthers were utilizing one of the effects of 
the American Black Panther Party, which was the magnification of fear in 
the group’s name. 

By the 1970s, the American Black Panther Party was well-known to an 
Australian audience that had largely learned about the group through the 
mainstream media. As the Black Panther Party gained momentum during 
a time of extreme social change in the United States, many countries, like 
Australia, began to publicize its achievements.’ Australian mainstream 
newspapers initially published these militant stories of the Black Panthers 
to provide their readers with sensationalist headlines and photographs. 
Yet, paradoxically, these articles helped to alert Australians to the existence 
and aims of the Black Panther Party. Australian Black Panther members 
certainly planned to utilize the perceived magic in the name “Black 
Panthers” to trigger a higher level of interest towards issues of injustice in 
Aboriginal Australia. 

The 1960s and 1970s represented extreme social change on a world- 
wide scale, so examining the Australian Black Panther Party within a purely 
national context would prove misleading and limiting. To properly trace 
the programs and rhetoric of the Australian Black Panthers, one must look 
to its original model. Important events and relationships transcended the 
international divide, connecting African Americans and Aboriginal 
Australians based on a shared history of racial oppression. In 1968, 
Aboriginal activist Charles Perkins stated that “the depressed sociological 
and economic situation that created black power in America was rife in 
Australia.”!* The importance of the American Black Power movement and 
the Black Panther Party as models for Aboriginal activists developed out of 
broad similarities in racial tensions within the two countries. 

The United States and Australia have sordid histories regarding racial 
segregation and oppression.'* The civil rights movement in the United 
States had clear origins with the enduring mistreatment of African 
Americans in the years of slavery and afterwards. Australia would also wit- 
ness the subjugation of one race by another in the “language of colonial- 
ism,” and Aborigines possessed the same “impassioned demand for 
freedom and autonomy” as African Americans.'* An obvious difference 
between the two countries, one that should not be overlooked, is that the 
United States has their own Native population. Aboriginal activists also 
identified themselves within the Red Power movement, which pushed for 
the expression of pan-Indian identity among Native American 
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communities. Scholars have drawn on those similarities and differences 
between Indigenous peoples in the United States and Australia, particu- 
larly surrounding land rights.'7 

Aboriginal activists acknowledged important commonalities with the 
United States, and throughout the 1960s, social movements were largely 
marked by peaceful protests, marches, and even freedom rides.’ Indeed 
Aboriginals gradually obtained advancements through these methods in 
both public and private sectors, but many activists, particularly youths, 
grew restless with the relatively slow pace towards Black advancement. 
Historian Kathy Lothian has stated that “like African Americans, [there] 
were issues over which Aborigines and their White supporters had been 
campaigning for decades. [...] Demands for equality of treatment in edu- 
cation, health and legal representation, the abolition of discriminatory leg- 
islation, an end to police harassment, and the simple right to live without 
racism had formed a long narrative of [Aboriginal] protest.”!? By analyz- 
ing the utilization of Black Power ideologies and Black Panther rhetoric in 
Aboriginal communities from the late 1960s into the early 1970s, the 
global perspective of Black Power and transnational social movements is 
enhanced.”° 

By the end of the twentieth century, a noticeable shift towards transna- 
tional history spurred scholars to document the global influences of Black 
Power. Nevertheless, most of these inquiries looked at the impact transna- 
tional encounters had on African American Black Power activists, largely 
ignoring Black Power’s consequences outside of the United States.” This 
lack of attention to the transnational nature of the Australian Black 
Panthers is not exclusive to Australian historiography, as it is also present 
in wider Panther historiography. Academics have typically overlooked the 
international influences of the Black Panther Party when analyzing the 
post-civil rights era. Research pertaining to the international impact of the 
Black Panther Party and its other global formations is minimal at best. 
Historian David Garrow has argued that Panther historiography could 
vastly improve if scholars directed their attention to “finely honed” por- 
traits of former Panther members and localized Black Panther chapters, 
both nationally and internationally.” Few works on the American Black 
Panther Party provide glimpses of the Panthers’ global activities; most 
publications emphasize specific individual roles and close inquiries of the 
group’s US locations rather than analyzing how Panther rhetoric spread 
globally.” 
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The effect of the American Black Panther Party on urban US life is 
already well understood, but attention must be paid to the Party’s global 
influences. Scholars Clemons and Jones argued that scholarly literature on 
the Black Panthers has a restricted focus, one that limits a complete under- 
standing of its “international stature” and “global initiatives.”’* They 
highlighted that, in a four-year span, the Panthers went from a group 
based in Oakland to an internationally recognized organization, with an 
international base in Algeria. Their research proves just how influential the 
American Black Panther Party was in creating a sense of international soli- 
darity among marginalized Blacks. The scholars provide a close examina- 
tion of the global linkages between the American Panthers and Bermuda’s 
Black Beret Cadre, the White Panthers of the United Kingdom, and the 
Party’s linkages to the People’s Republic of China, but refrain from ana- 
lyzing the Australian Black Panthers. 

In 2012, Black Power’s global influence was transformed by Black 
Power Beyond Borders.” A collection of material that examined how Black 
Power ideologies were translated beyond the United States, the book 
expanded the geographical landscape of Black Power and extended the 
chronology of the movement by discussing its ties to earlier movements in 
Somalia, Libya, and Eritrea during the 1940s. The volume also examined 
the American Black Panther Party’s global legacy by providing an in-depth 
discussion of the Israeli Black Panthers, the Polynesian Panthers in New 
Zealand, and the Dalit Panthers in India. A glaring omission within this 
anthology was an examination of Aboriginal Black Power or the Australian 
Black Panthers. 

A global approach allows one to see how national efforts of the 
American Black Panther Party directly influenced social movements on a 
worldwide scale. With this inquiry the Australian emulation of the Panthers 
will provide vital information to enhance our grasp of the group’s global 
impact, as well as contribute to the understanding of the Black Panther 
Party’s legacy. Of course, underlying this work is Australia’s complex racial 
history, one that results in academics proving hesitant in questioning or 
analyzing the history of Aboriginal organizations, such as the radical 
Panthers. However, this work incorporates different perspectives and lit- 
erature from outside Australia, providing multiple vantage points in assess- 
ing the Australian Party’s rhetoric, ideology, and lasting impact. The 
literature presented incorporates a range of diverse perspectives, opinions, 
and theories from a global network, including oral histories from key 
Aboriginal activists, several who are now deceased. Utilizing a variety of 
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global sources provides an opportunity to extend our understanding of 
how and why the American Panthers were linked to Aboriginal activism. 

The Black Power movement in Australia and eventually the Australian 
Black Panther Party fits into a global black struggle for human and civil 
rights; adaptions rather than imitation shaped Aboriginal activism. Like its 
American model, the members of the Australian Black Panther Party were 
largely inspired by the rhetoric of Malcolm X and Black Panther co- 
founders Huey P. Newton and Bobby Seale. However, Aboriginal youths 
did not exclusively utilize rhetoric from the United States—many 
Australian Aboriginals by 1968 saw newly independent Asian, Latin 
American, African, and Caribbean countries as models towards liberation. 
Aboriginal youths gained inspiration from the words of W.E.B. Du Bois, 
Stokely Carmichael, Malcolm X, and Huey P. Newton, but they were also 
inspired by the rhetoric of Jamaica’s Marcus Garvey, Cuba’s Fidel Castro, 
China’s Mao Tse-tung, Algeria’s Frantz Fanon, Ghana’s Kwame Nkrumah, 
and Kenya’s Julius Nyerere. Likewise, the American Black Power move- 
ment also received inspiration from these individuals. For instance, the 
American Black Panther co-founders, Newton and Seale, both utilized 
Frantz Fanon’s Wretched of the Earth. This text inspired Newton to forego 
a strict stance on Black nationalism and turn towards a more revolutionary 
ideology that placed an increased emphasis on community organizing.” 

Ultimately, the leaders of these global revolutionary movements found 
inspiration from each other. The Australian Black Power discourse, like its 
American counterpart, was not solely adapted from one organization or 
individual, but rather it emerged from a long global history of varied polit- 
ical efforts, social critiques, and urban activism. The ties that bind these 
social movements together are numerous—Huey P. Newton’s emphasis 
on self-discipline and internationalism developed out of Mao’s notion of a 
united Third World that fought against the imperial West, Malcolm X was 
inspired by the Nation of Islam with a separatist stance, Stokely Carmichael 
was heavily influenced by Frantz Fanon, and Gary Foley found solace in 
the words and actions of Fidel Castro. The American Black Power move- 
ment was not the first international ideology to influence the direction of 
Aboriginal activism, and it certainly was not the last. 

Kathy Lothian, the first Australian scholar to awaken an interest in the 
Australian Black Panther Party’s radical past, added an original and note- 
worthy contribution to the history of the group’s formation and overall 
impact.” Her Master’s thesis focused on the “meaning of Australian Black 
Power” but cautioned that researchers cannot “look to the American 
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example” to find such a definition.”® As a result, her research falls short by 
ignoring pertinent transnational connections that existed between African 
Americans and Aborigines. But placing weight on such transnational ties 
is understandably contentious. For example, Australian Indigenous Studies 
professor, Marcia Langton, has argued that the Aboriginal ideologies of 
self-determination and increased social action were entirely Indigenous 
conceptions.” Yet Lothian has already challenged Langton’s argument, 
stating that Aboriginal Black Power activists definitely adopted ideas from 
the United States but stressed that they shaped the movement into some- 
thing entirely their own. Her research also placed the Aboriginal Tent 
Embassy, as the cornerstone of the Australian Black Power movement. 
Interviews conducted for the purposes of this inquiry gleamed that this is 
not a universally held perception among Aboriginal activists. And perhaps 
this also highlights the importance of including Aboriginal voices, first- 
hand accounts, more deliberately within Aboriginal history—Lothian did 
not incorporate any oral history testimonies into her inquiry. 

An Aboriginal activist who makes his voice heard, Gary Foley, discussed 
in his Black Power in Redfern 1968-1972 the evolution of Black Power 
among African Americans in the United States during the 1960s and how 
it eventually catalyzed Australian Aboriginal insurgents. He claims that the 
diffusion of ideas and practices from the United States helped Australian 
Aborigines seek further self-determination without white interference.* 
The dissemination of Panther literature also occurred overseas as Australian 
Aboriginal activists discovered that Black Panther ideas resonated strongly 
within their own experiences. In 1969, Indigenous activist Bruce 
McGuinness suggested that all Australian Aborigines purchase Stokely 
Carmichael and Charles Hamilton’s Black Power: The Politics of Liberation 
in America and immerse themselves in overseas liberation literature, such 
as Bobby Seale’s Seize the Time.” In reading autobiographies and biogra- 
phies of Panther members, Australian Aborigines grew increasingly aware 
of the societal similarities present between Australian Aborigines and 
African Americans. However, Foley’s inquiry also focuses on the broader 
Australian Black Power movement and does not emphasize the formation 
of the Australian Black Panther Party and its subsequent notoriety. 

Transnational history is a relatively new approach to historical writing 
that allows history to transcend national borders, thus offering a broader 
analysis, but it has limitations.’ The Australian Black Panther experience 
cannot simply be extrapolated from what has happened in other areas of 
the world. Historians of social movements must clearly recognize those 
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general historical processes that shape the time frame of interest, but they 
must also account for the natural, local rhythms of personal experience 
and urban life, which often vary by city. Focusing on issues of locality, 
especially highlighting fragmentation, proves paramount when document- 
ing a social movement. Naomi Malone’s A Constant Struggle emphasizes 
these differences that arise based off locality in her examination of the 
Deaf movement in New South Wales. Like the Black Power movement in 
Australia, she notes that fragmentation has been a constant theme, largely 
due to differing educational philosophies and communication methods at 
play in different regions.** 

A combination here of extensive oral, qualitative, quantitative, and doc- 
umentary research attempts to shed new light on the subject matter and 
provide a rounded analysis of the Australian Black Panther Party and the 
Australian Black Power movement. Contemporary images of the American 
Black Panthers are continuously shaped by academic stereotypes and are 
ever-evolving, yet information pertaining to the Australian Black Panther 
Party remains sparse. The Australian Party has been largely ignored, and 
material placing it within a global, transnational context currently proves 
nonexistent. Similarly, the American Black Panther’s influence on 
Aboriginal activists receives minimal mention in current scholarly research. 
This query aims to unpack the processes of adopting the American Black 
Panther Party and adapting it to an Australian context. This was undoubt- 
edly a complex process. Black Panther leaders needed to assess how they 
could apply the American Panther techniques to their own situation. 
Australian historian Sean Scalmer discusses the inherent issues in such 
attempts, stating that the process is “not automatic, self-evident, or acul- 
tural.”*° This “act of translation” can often be a “complex, uneven 
process.” °° 

The Australian Black Panther Party was knowingly compared and con- 
trasted to the American Black Panther Party. Even though it brought the 
group substantial public notoriety, the name also caused issues that rippled 
through Aboriginal communities. With the history of rebellions, attract- 
ing the masses certainly plays a vital role, and a violent rebellion can place 
a large amount of responsibility into an individual’s hands. A rebellion can 
empower youths; it provides momentum towards a certain result and can 
even create enormous national attention. However, the social repercus- 
sions of exuding a violent rhetoric are never without consequence, as lead- 
ers are asked to consistently legitimize the group’s image, combat 
authority, and assess the group’s stability. A rebellion’s “success” can prove 
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difficult to measure—but a violent vanguard that has the ability to tran- 
scend national boundaries and influence oppressed individuals from 
around the world suggests a certain degree of “success” on a global scale. 

If both transnational and social movement histories fuel this study, then 
local history sits in the driver’s seat. Australian historians Marilyn Lake and 
Ann Curthoys have warned that transnational history runs the risk of hav- 
ing minimal interaction with local audiences, and I have heeded their 
warning. They have urged scholars to find a balance between contributing 
to international conversations and maintaining connections with their 
local audiences.” Similarly African American historian Peniel E. Joseph 
has emphasized the importance of locality within Black Power 
historiography.*® 

Dealing with issues of locality certainly proves paramount here, particu- 
larly because the Australian Black Panther Party was never a national coor- 
dinating structure.*” The Australian Black Panther Party was a Black Power 
era organization, one that was restricted to the state of Queensland, but 
the Black Power movement emerged first in Victoria and then in New 
South Wales and onto Queensland. Understanding the background con- 
text of Aboriginal activism in each of these states effectively assists in 
explaining why Black Power emerged. One must have an understanding 
and appreciation of context, and that is why emphasis is given to the 
Aboriginal struggle for justice first and foremost in these respective 
communities.*° 

And for the first time, Aboriginal storytelling is at the heart of an exam- 
ination of Australian Black Power; and by coupling Aboriginal narratives 
with original archival research, previously submerged histories of 
Aboriginal activism are uncovered. A prioritization and elevation of 
Aboriginal accounts aims to further strengthen those communities and 
enhance the future study of Aboriginal history and Australian history 
more broadly. The primary concern of this study is to unearth the stories 
of Aboriginal activists—some well-known, others less so—who were 
inspired and ignited by American Black Power and the Black Panthers. 

The individual voices of those who were directly or indirectly involved 
in the Australian Black Power movement or Black Panther Party may be 
heard above the babel of media or academic based rhetoric. Oral history 
serves a paramount role in prioritizing locality, as both African Americans 
and Australian Aborigines were continuously denied the right to exercise 
their own social power and self-representation. As Australian historian 
Deborah Bird Rose explained: 
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If we had only written records, our knowledge of the past would often be 
both extremely partial and extremely shallow. We can say this with certainty 
because of the few but significant white people’s accounts of self-censorship, 
and we can say this with even greater certainty because of the oral histories. 
Once we know that people regularly conspired to conceal public knowledge 
of their actions, the importance of oral histories is clear.*! 


To this end, interviews with Australian Aboriginals, who were involved 
with the Black Panther Party, are essential. These interviews certainly add 
an exciting dimension to this project, aiming to open new areas of inquiry 
and transform the limited content available on the Australian Black Power 
movement and Brisbane Panthers. 

Seven semi-structured interviews were conducted for the sole purpose 
of enhancing these chapters with original material. These interviews were 
arranged through direct contact with the individuals and were further sup- 
ported by an Aboriginal “reference group” comprised of Aboriginal schol- 
ars Gary Foley and Tony Birch. Oral History Consultant, Charles 
T. Morrissey, emphasized that the interviewer must allow the interviewee 
to talk.** The interviews were largely structured around this rather obvi- 
ous but crucial point. The interviews purposely commenced with a broad 
question, which was typically followed with a chronological story by the 
interviewee. With the advice of Morrissey, additional questions were only 
posed after the interviewee ran through his story.** These additional ques- 
tions directly related to the original story and were largely aimed at receiv- 
ing specifics in the place of those generalizations originally offered. 
Historian Samuel Schrager summarized that the oral historian should 
“tape what is said so that part of it can be separated and utilized later in 
yet other contexts.”*° These interviews were recorded and then tran- 
scribed. The material was then placed throughout and is displayed in no 
particular order. The written transcripts were analyzed to identify key epi- 
sodes and relationships disclosed by the interviewees. This data was then 
utilized to test written primary and secondary sources. There is a paucity 
of archival and written documentation, and so it is only through this direct 
questioning of participants that the dispositions, connections, aims, and 
actions of Australian Aboriginal activists are disclosed. 

Personal interviews with Redfern Black Power leader Gary Foley; Black 
Panther Party co-founder, Sam Watson; musician and former manager of 
Sydney’s Whiskey A Go Go nightclub, Barrie McAskill; current chair of 
the Congress of African Peoples (CAP), Wesley Kabaila; and Vietnam 
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Veterans, Henry Riley, Thomas P. Pendergast, and Louis J. Varga provided 
multifaceted dimensions to the extensive qualitative, quantitative, and 
documentary research done in an attempt to reframe the Aboriginal Black 
Power movement. This work also includes the first contribution in docu- 
menting vital relationships that formed between Aborigines and African 
American soldiers while documenting the US soldier experience in 
Australia during the Vietnam War. Scholarly contributions towards the 
African American soldiers’ experience in Sydney are nonexistent, although 
broader inquires of their service in Vietnam are available.*® Regrettably, I 
also must note that I did not have the opportunity to sit down directly 
with any female Aboriginal activists. But I attempted to incorporate a brief 
but bold feminist vision here, one that was articulated by Aboriginal 
women during the 1960s and 1970s and has reemerged fervently in the 
last decade. The participation of women in the movement’s politics, pro- 
grams, rhetoric, and evolution is restricted here to three female Aboriginal 
activists—Queensland-based Kath Walker, New South Wale’s Marlene 
Cummins, and Victorian Patsy Kruger.“ 

Ultimately, the inspiration to pursue this topic started in conversation 
with Gary Foley; and in true Melbourne form, it happened over a coffee 
at Jimmy Watson’s in Carlton. Foley was an undergraduate lecturer of 
mine and a key Aboriginal activist—one afternoon he piqued my interest 
with a discussion about Black Power in the United States and how it even- 
tually catalyzed Australian Aboriginal insurgents. He claimed that the dif- 
fusion of ideas and practices from the United States had helped Aborigines 
seek further self-determination without white interference. Historian 
Curtis Austin proposes that one of the greatest risks facing both scholars 
and the further development of American Panther research is that its sur- 
viving members are unwilling to openly discuss certain controversial 
aspects of their history.*® This results in historians sifting through “often- 
obscure contemporaneous sources—old newspaper stories and court files 
plus Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) documents that are obtain- 
able,” attempting to construct an honest account, with interpretive accu- 
racy and clarity.“ But within an Australian context, the greatest difficulty 
in obtaining Aboriginal oral history is age—sadly, many of the men and 
women who were involved in the Aboriginal Black Power movement or 
Brisbane Panthers are deceased. 

At the outset of my research, Foley warned of the ticking clock I was up 
against in capturing these oral testimonies, joking that he belonged beside 
Phar Lap at the Melbourne Museum, his way of pointing out the appalling 
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disparities between white Australians and Indigenous access to health ser- 
vices. The average life expectancy for an Aboriginal male is 71.6 and female 
is 75.6, living nearly a decade shorter than non-Indigenous male and 
female Australians.” I felt my work was a race against time and with the 
recent passing of both Denis Walker in 2017 and Sam Watson in 2019, the 
clock has officially stopped on capturing the memories that remained of 
the Brisbane Panther co-founders. 

Oral history is a powerful tool, one that is included here after hours of 
communication with these individuals, taking place over a span of several 
years. It is clear that oral history is essential in providing an adequate and 
detailed history of the Australian Black Panther Party, but the use of oral 
history certainly comes with distinct challenges.*! The validity of oral evi- 
dence has knowingly come into question with expressions claiming that 
“the difficulty lies in the fact that memory does not constitute pure 
recall.” The interviews utilized here were not intended to comprise a 
representative sample of Black Power activists, but rather, they were relied 
on to understand a particular activist’s historical point of view. This is not 
trying to imply that individual experiences are typical of other Black Power 
activists. The most difficult of challenges came with some minor contra- 
dictions between individuals. I have tried my best to cater to conflicting 
viewpoints while utilizing print sources to make appropriate and verifiable 
conclusions. Through our lengthy discussions, the individuals showed 
excitement for the topic at hand, which provided me with reassurance that 
I was pursuing a worthwhile direction with this research. Conducting 
these interviews presented the unique opportunity to sit down personally 
with these individuals, and the preservation of their recollections has been 
a purposeful and emotional endeavor. 

Sitting by the water’s edge having a chat with Sam Watson on a hot 
summer’s day, he recalled his Party members, noting a “fire in the belly” 
that they all shared. Like the American Black Panthers, the Australian 
Panthers never published their actual membership count. Watson recalled 
that the Party was a small Aboriginal political group comprised of about 
15 to 20 members, with a smaller group living in the Panther Party head- 
quarters (he declined to name members other than himself and Walker).°° 
From their Brisbane headquarters, he stated, the Panthers devised several 
service programs to attract the community to their cause, including rap 
sessions (also referred to as “black studies programs”), meal programs, 
police patrols, and legal counseling. He reiterated that the Australian 
Black Panther Party emphasized self-defense and self-determination from 
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its headquarters in Brisbane. The group was outright in stating that both 
its platform and program were directly based on the rhetoric of the 
American Black Panther Party that was founded in Oakland, California, in 
1966 by Huey P. Newton and Bobby Seale. He affectionately recalled the 
Party’s ties to the United States, as he explained that the Australian Party 
held similar aims to its American model, attempting to mobilize its com- 
munities in challenging racial paradigms. 

This was true—the American Black Panther Party developed a wide 
variety of service programs that were free of charge to the communities it 
served. These programs would temporarily satisfy the community, as the 
Panthers organized “the community around a true analysis and under- 
standing of their situation.”** As a result, these survival programs were 
explained in detail throughout Party rhetoric, including the facilities, per- 
sonnel, and equipment required to run each service. The Panthers sug- 
gested how communities could raise funds for the continual maintenance 
of the programs, how members could become involved in volunteering for 
service initiatives, and how the community benefited both physically and 
consciously from being a part of each program. The Black Panther Party 
was formed to liberate African American communities, but their service 
programs served as a model for liberation around the world. Such an 
emphasis on community organizing was later adopted by the Black Power 
movement in Australia. However, the Australian Black Panther Party’s 
stated goals cannot be regarded as a blatant adoption of rhetoric from the 
American Panthers and the broader Black Power movement; instead, the 
Australian Black Panthers emerged from a long history of Aboriginal activ- 
ism, marked with key moments of ideological refocusing. 

Ultimately, Aboriginal activists gained support through participation in 
a global struggle; this work aims to explore those distinct connections that 
Aboriginal Black Power activists forged with African Americans. By 
emphasizing those connections across borders, one can more clearly 
understand and appreciate that the process of American influence was 
complicated and sometimes contradictory. The Aboriginal Black Power 
movement was entirely, uniquely Australian, but the adaptation of the 
movement varied depending on its location within Australia. The chapters 
that follow focus on this process of Black Power adaptation in three 
Australian states—Victoria, New South Wales, and Queensland. A thor- 
ough attempt to understand its distinct similarities with American Black 
Power, but also its underlying differences, begins here. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Fight for Aboriginal Liberties, 1788-1967 


My heart is filled with regret and disgust. First because you were taken 
down by those who were supposed to be your help and guide through life. 
What a wicked conception, what a fallacy. Under the so-called pretence 
and administration of the Board, governmental control etc. I say 
deliberately. The whole damnable thing has got to stop and by God[s] 
help it shall, make no mistake. No doubt, they are trying to exterminate 
the Noble and Ancient Race of sunny Australia. Away with the 
damnable insulting methods. 
—Letter from Fred Maynard to an abused Aboriginal girl; she was 
living under the government-operated white apprenticeship system. 
From Maynard, Fight, 1 


Aboriginal struggles for justice in the 1960s and early 1970s aimed to 
address land dispossession, land exploitation, and racial discrimination— 
all of these issues were raised early in the colonial struggle for power. 
Scholars have examined the impact of legislation on Aborigines in specific 
states but few have provided a national, all-encompassing approach.! 
Every Australian colony and then state was marked by different institu- 
tions, policies, and practices, and this makes a concise and yet comprehen- 
sive presentation difficult.? Nevertheless, an exploration of Aboriginal 
activism from the time of Australian colonization up until the “Yes” vote 
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in the 1967 referendum uncovers the social and political tensions that 
existed in Australia before the arrival of Black Power—highlighting key 
moments of Aboriginal resistance and organization that transformed the 
direction of Aboriginal activism. 

When the British arrived in Australia in 1788, Europeans flooded a 
region that Aboriginals had inhabited for over 42,000 years; they claimed 
lands that were already occupied.* The process of colonization attempts to 
institute practices that turn Indigenous inhabitants into the colonized and 
oppressed.* British settlers steadily supplanted Aboriginal inhabitants 
through ecological change, disease, and sheer violence.’ But Aborigines 
certainly resisted these practices mentally, culturally, and physically.° In the 
first month of occupation, it is estimated that 17 direct encounters took 
place between natives and these uninvited newcomers, who decimated 
sacred land by chopping and burning, killing kangaroos, and fishing to 
excess.’ At first, natives responded with avoidance, perhaps expecting that 
these men were only temporary entrants, but it was soon clear that they 
had no intention of ever leaving.® 

Early Australian society proved unique in that it was overwhelmingly a 
British prison. The primary purpose of the First Fleet was not to develop 
profitable trade but rather to transport convicts from England and into a 
penal settlement.’ A convict society was erected, one that was favorably 
remote for individuals who had experienced hardened conditions back in 
England. Once in Australia, many convicts were deemed “immoral” and 
disdain between soldiers, and convicts created a tense and often violent 
atmosphere.'! These tensions typically spilled over from penal settlements 
into relationships with Aborigines—reports from early inspectors speak of 
kidnappings, sexual abuse, and widespread cases of venereal diseases 
among Aboriginal communities.” 

This early convict society also proved unique in that its colonizers 
would offer no treaty to Aboriginal landowners. In the eyes of the British 
Crown, sovereign owners of land were only those with developed meth- 
ods of farming.'* Nevertheless, observers of Aborigines in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, including historians and anthropologists, depicted 
egalitarian Indigenous societies that relied on both the land and sea for 
survival.!* Despite the British offering no formal treaties, Aborigines were 
promised treatment consistent with British common law and regarded as 
British subjects." But Australian colonial officials were notorious for dis- 
obeying promises made by the British, and Aborigines were often treated 
with complete contempt.'® 
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The history of Aboriginal resistance to white incursions is marked by 
skilled tribal guerrilla warfare but ultimate defeat.” By 1795, the Aboriginal 
tactic of avoidance with settlers was no longer feasible, as the invaders 
spread out further from Sydney Cove, establishing farms that blocked 
Aborigines from large bodies of water and food supplies.’® In retaliation, 
Aborigines stole corn from farms but faced gunshots from settlers and suf- 
fered inflicted wounds.'? Open warfare between settlers and Aborigines 
quickly ensued. However, the effectiveness of skilled Aboriginal warriors 
was evident in that Governor Macquarie forbade Aborigines from carrying 
any form of weaponry.” Fear on the frontier was rampant, particularly as 
settlers sought to expand across the vast continent, facing greater threats 
from Aboriginal groups inland that benefitted from earlier warnings of 
invasion.” 

The British government had initially tried to confine settlement but 
lifted its restrictions in 1836, and a rapid expansion of land development 
and even immigration followed.” By 1860, roughly 4000 Europeans and 
over 20 million sheep occupied over 400 million hectares of Indigenous 
land.’* This essential “land grab” created further violence when Aborigines 
came into contact with intruders, who were surveying and mapping out 
land that was, “in a spiritual essence, under Aboriginal custodianship.”** 
Weapons were paramount to those that traveled inland, as settlers were 
often outnumbered by skilled Indigenous warriors.” These inland tribes 
also benefitted from a superior knowledge of the harsh environment and 
even utilized fire and wind to effectively destroy properties and cattle.” 
Nevertheless, by the 1860s came the introduction of new technologies 
(repeating rifles and breech loading weaponry) that made it increasingly 
difficult for skilled Aboriginal warriors to fend off colonizers.’” 

The practices of colonialism proved devastating to Aboriginal liveli- 
hood—European occupation destroyed the Aboriginal system of land 
ownership, and settlers occupied areas that Aborigines had once relied on 
for traditional ways of living and ultimate survival.” By 1833, it appeared 
that the British government was aware of the dire circumstances of these 
original inhabitants, as it called for a committee to assess the conditions of 
Aborigines.” The Committee’s report condemned the destruction of 
Indigenous people in many colonies and called for their better protec- 
tion. The British government ordered protectors to travel with 
Aboriginals, learn their language, provide them with rations, guard their 
property, and protect them from harm.*’ However, this policy of protec- 
tion “dwindled” with the recession of 1842: as program funding proved 
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minimal and food rations were nonexistent, protectors were too con- 
cerned with their own livelihoods to honor their duties.*? But from the 
establishment of this protectorate campaign, individual colonial govern- 
ments would implement particular policies that allowed them to “protect” 
Indigenous inhabitants. Victoria became the first state to deem Aborigines 
as “protected persons,” and policies varied between states.’ 

After Victorian settlement in 1834, it became clear that these native 
dominions of the King had to be guarded from the noxious settlement, 
and these natives were relocated to isolated areas, where their protectors 
could provide some degree of support.** By 1860 there were four stations 
operating throughout Victoria that supplied food and clothing to 
Indigenous inhabitants.*° In 1869, Victoria was the first colonial govern- 
ment to develop a comprehensive system in dealing with Aboriginal affairs 
with An Act to Provide for the Protection and Management of the Aboriginal 
Natives of Victoria.” This Act stated that the Victorian governor was 
responsible for the living arrangements of Aborigines, and it also gave him 
authority over the distribution of monetary assistance to these reserves. 
The Act also formally established the Board for the Protection of 
Aborigines, which oversaw Aboriginal reserves and deemed that the term 
“aboriginal” included so-called half-castes and even those children who 
resided or associated with Aboriginals.*” 

In 1897 Queensland, with the largest population of Aboriginals, 
enacted far more restrictive legislation than that operating in Victoria and 
New South Wales.** Since 1897 these restrictions were under the classifi- 
cation of “protection” and proved to substantially limit the personal 
autonomy of Aborigines.*® The turn towards “protecting” the state’s 
Indigenous inhabitants did reduce the number of indiscriminate Aboriginal 
killings by European settlers, as legislative and administrative bodies 
attempted to promote this idea of “looking after” native inhabitants.* 

In New South Wales, an Aborigines Protection Board was established 
in 1883 to distribute food and clothing on reserves, and the board would 
also monitor religious practices.*! The state of New South Wales would 
not formally pass an Aboriginal Protection Act until 1909. This Act gave 
legislative authority to the New South Wales Board for the Protection of 
Aborigines and largely adopted Victorian protection legislation.“ As 
bureaucratic control over Indigenous affairs heightened, state govern- 
ments would gain increased power over Aboriginal reserves, wages, and 
financial assistance—they would also come to control the removal of 
children.** 
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Under the rubric of “protection,” many Aborigines were denied basic 
rights, but in the early twentieth century, policymakers would turn towards 
a “powerful act of national imagining” with policies of “protection” over- 
lapping with ideas of “assimilation.”** A shift from protectionist to assimi- 
lationist policies occurred with the government’s acceptance that 
Aborigines were not going to die out and methods of inclusion had to 
take place.*® There was never a nationwide statement that detailed “assimi- 
lation” policies or specified the forms of state control over Aborigines.*° 
But “protection” policies were to shield Aborigines from the evils of set- 
tlement, whereas “assimilation” was aimed at incorporating only the most 
“civilized” of Aborigines into the life of Europeans.*” 

From 1901 Australian colonies became states under the newly formed 
Commonwealth, but the Constitution ensured continuity in the state gov- 
ernment’s responsibility over Indigenous affairs.** The Commonwealth 
Constitution of 1901 made minimal reference to Aborigines but the two 
minor mentions were particularly exclusionary.“ The references to 
Aborigines occurred at Section 51 and Section 127, stating: 


51. The Parliament shall, subject to this Constitution, have power to make 
laws for the peace, order, and good government of the Commonwealth with 
respect to [...] (xxvi) The people of any race, other than the aboriginal 
people in any State, for whom it is necessary to make special laws. 

127. In reckoning the numbers of the people of the Commonwealth, or 
of a State or other part of the Commonwealth, aboriginal natives should not 
be counted.*° 


Underlying these sections was an assumption that the states would deal 
with their own native inhabitants and that the Commonwealth would only 
legislate for Aborigines if it impacted the purpose of its own powers. By 
1901 it was clear that the Commonwealth of Australia’s stance was to 
approach Aboriginals with indifference, placing responsibility with states.*! 

The Commonwealth government instead focused its attention on pro- 
tecting Australia from what was then perceived as foreign racial contami- 
nation.» Australia’s Immigration Restriction Act 1901 was primarily aimed 
at “securing a White Australia.”°? And America represented “the greatest 
racial trouble ever known in the history of the world,” said Australia’s first 
Prime Minister Alfred Deakin, and Australia needed to protect its national 
whiteness.** Deakin believed that “white communities throughout the 
world” would benefit from Australia’s immigration policies, including the 
United States.*° By 1901 a “colour line” had been drawn, and whiteness 
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was synonymous with Australian national identity.°° These plans to protect 
Australia’s “national whiteness” would particularly come under threat 
after Japan’s defeat of the Russian navy in 1905.°7 

The Japanese victory over “white Russia” signaled Japan’s growing 
military prowess, not only confirming that the country was an emerging 
military power but also suggesting Asiatic racial equality." Australia’s loca- 
tion in the Pacific was certainly precarious. In 1901, the newly self- 
governing British dominion had vowed to protect and serve its fellow 
“brother Anglo-Saxons,” and American President Theodore Roosevelt 
deemed that Australia was the perfect example of Anglo-Saxon expansion- 
ism.” The friendship between the United States and Australia readily 
emerged, and after Russia’s defeat, Roosevelt labeled Japan the “yellow 
peril” in the Pacific.°° As a warning to Japan, the American President 
quickly launched a “great white fleet” into the Pacific.® Australia wel- 
comed the “great white fleet” into Sydney’s wharf, which served as the 
largest point of shipping trade within Australia. 

Sydney’s wharf was known as the “hungry mile” where laborers were 
driven to work under threat of near starvation.®? But despite despicable 
working conditions, the Sydney wharf provided Aboriginal laborers criti- 
cal contact with Black sailors, who docked for extended periods, sharing 
messages of racial conflict and progress from different corners of the 
world. The Coloured Progressive Association (CPA) had emerged in 
1903, providing an outlet for Aboriginal members to discuss their social 
and political hardships with visiting African American and West Indian 
members.® This maritime transfer of workers allowed progressive ideas to 
pass from one end of the ocean to the other, as “black people of Africa, the 
Americas, the Caribbean and Europe” were joined “in a long history of 
intercultural connection.”® Aboriginal dockworker Fred Maynard gained 
an appreciation for this international Black struggle, as he discovered that 
Aborigines were not alone in their fight against racial injustice.°” 

Maynard was particularly transformed after the 1907 visit of African 
American boxer Jack Johnson to Australia. Maynard and other members 
of the CPA hosted a banquet for Johnson at the Leigh House in Sydney 
just prior to his departure.” CPA president W. Grant told a reporter at the 
send-off that “the Black Progressives didn’t like the Commonwealth 
restrictive legislation [and] want an Open Black Door.””? Grant stated 
further that the group, which had an established membership of “40 or 
50, [...] had been in existence for about four years.””! In December 1908, 
Johnson returned to Australia to fight Canadian boxer Tommy Burns for 
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the heavyweight championship title.” According to the Australian Star, 
the heavyweight face-off between Johnson and Burns was “the first great 
battle of an inevitable race war.”7* Johnson defeated Burns in a clear vic- 
tory after 14 rounds; one Sydney resident explained that “the Australian 
nation, which welcomed Johnson as a challenger, had never seriously con- 
sidered the possibility that he might turn into a champion.””* 

Johnson later recalled the strength he gained from one Black supporter 
among the crowd: 


As my gaze wandered out into the surrounding territory, I saw a colored 
man sitting on a fence watching the fight with open mouth and bulging 
eyes. My glance returned to him again and again. He was one of the very 
few colored people present, and he became a sort of landmark for me.” 


Marginalized people around the world had followed Johnson’s every 
punch and delighted as news spread that he had pummeled Burns.” The 
African American media in the United States praised the boxer’s achieve- 
ment, with the Cleveland Journal pronouncing that “there is a light ahead, 
and hope and joy for such a wonderful people.” Back in Australia, the 
Melbourne Herald ran a piece by Randolph Bedford, stating: “It is a bad 
day for Australia and not a good one for America. The United States has 
90,000 citizens of Johnson’s color and would be glad to get rid of them. 
Blessings on the Immigration Restriction Act!”78 

Aboriginal activists had found inspiration in Johnson’s visits to Australia, 
particularly Fred Maynard and Tom Lacey, who were both CPA members. 
Maynard and Lacey, two sophisticated political leaders of their era, found 
strength in Johnson’s ability to firmly knock out the “unquestioned aura of 
white supremacy.”” Johnson certainly undermined notions of white 
supremacy and gave Aboriginals “an identifiable Black icon of great celeb- 
rity to cheer, and aspire to.”°° Maynard also drew inspiration from Marcus 
Garvey with words passed to him in conversations with visiting seamen.*! 
Garvey’s Universal Negro Improvement Association (UNIA) linked 
Australian Aborigines to African American sailors, who sought to promote 
Black autonomy worldwide. Garvey’s UNIA held ambitious goals with the 
idea that Blacks worldwide could establish their own international chapters 
all united by broad ideals focused on the improvement of Black culture. 

In 1924, Maynard and Lacey established the Australian Aboriginal 
Progressive Association (AAPA).*? Alongside Garvey’s rhetoric, Aboriginal 
leaders utilized the works of Frederick Douglass, Booker T Washington, 
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and W.E.B. Du Bois in developing their political platform to argue for 
Aboriginal economic independence and self-determination.** AAPA 
served as a model for future Aboriginal organizations, promoting 
Aboriginal autonomy over Aboriginal affairs. As AAPA fought to disman- 
tle the white leadership structure of the Aborigines Protection Board, a 
treacherous counter campaign sought to discredit Fred Maynard.** AAPA 
was successfully suppressed by the Aborigines Protection Board and dis- 
mantled in 1927.85 

By 1936, assimilationist policies tightened, and the New South Wales’ 
government directed that all Aborigines had to integrate into white 
Australia.°° To achieve this end, the Board for the Protection of Aborigines 
in New South Wales assumed responsibility in assessing Indigenous inhab- 
itants on reserves. Individuals were only released into the white popula- 
tion once a Board employee approved that they would assimilate. In the 
late 1930s, New South Wales had 71 Aboriginal reserves in operation.’ In 
contrast, the state of Victoria took a different approach, deciding in 1917 
to close all Aboriginal reserves except for one. The Lake Tyers Station in 
Gippsland became the only Victorian station in operation, and the idea 
was that the Board would approve all outsourced employment opportuni- 
ties for Aborigines within white communities.** 

As policies were put into place to ensure assimilation, the Australian 
Aboriginal League, established in 1932, sought to combat these policies 
of further oppression.*? “The League,” as it became known, operated in 
Victoria and New South Wales.” Its members demanded that Aborigines 
have direct parliamentary representation and drafted a petition to King 
George V.°' By 1938 the petition had received 1814 signatures, but unsur- 
prisingly, the Commonwealth government decided not to submit the peti- 
tion to the King. However, this petition was the first formal assertion of 
Aboriginal sovereignty.” 

On January 26, 1938, Aboriginal activists effectively organized them- 
selves in a dramatic public demonstration that aimed to open “the eyes of 
many white Australians to a shameful page” in their history.°* As the 
majority of Australians celebrated the sesquicentenary of European settle- 
ment, a National Day of Mourning protest would take place. Leaders of 
the newly formed Aborigines Progressive Association (APA), William 
Ferguson and Jack Patten, wrote and published a manifesto just one week 
before the protest, explaining: 
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This festival of 150 years’ so called ‘progress’ in Australia commemorates 
also 150 years of misery and degradation imposed upon the original native 
inhabitants by the white invaders of this country. [...] You came here only 
recently, and you took our land away from us by force. You have almost 
exterminated our people, but there are enough of us remaining to expose 
the humbug of your claim, as white Australians, to be a civilised, progres- 
sive, kindly and humane nation.** 


The Day of Mourning Protest certainly pointed to the determination and 
mounting frustrations that key Aboriginal leaders possessed. This event 
signaled a new direction for Aboriginal protests, as those federal and state 
institutions that failed to address the basic needs of Aboriginal communi- 
ties were held accountable.” Throughout the late 1930s and into the 
1940s, the APA advocated for a complete federal takeover of Aboriginal 
affairs and government aid to redress inadequate housing, education, and 
working conditions and to fund land purchases. The organization tried to 
continue the same struggle that the AAPA had pursued, and these earlier 
attempts at “fighting back” undoubtedly paved the way for later, more 
radicalized forms of protest to emerge.”° 

Despite effective displays of organized resistance, the government’s 
push towards assimilation continued. By the late 1930s, protectors started 
to adopt increasingly inhumane policies and practices, including the 
“breeding out” of Aboriginality.” By 1939 Queensland’s government 
attempted to “uplift the ‘civilised half-castes’” with the Aboriginals 
Preservation and Protection Act 1939, which was instituted to preserve 
white community standards and control Aboriginal livelihoods more so 
than even before.” This Act allowed protectors to categorize and influ- 
ence the breeding of Aborigines through their control over marriages and 
procreation.” It could be ensured that “mixed-race” populations only 
procreated with lighter strains, in an effort to breed out darker strains (to 
use the offensive language of the time).!°° The theory of biological absorp- 
tion was marked by the dominant belief that Aboriginal genes were infe- 
rior to those of whites, meaning that their genes would not create any 
“throwbacks” or children who physically resembled “the Aboriginal,” 
after several generations of “interbreeding.” 1 

The extinction of Aborigines, it seemed, was not going to occur natu- 
rally, but could be engineered if calculated actions were taken by the gov- 
ernment. This would come to involve the removal and institutionalization 
of children, and in an attempt to “save” them, most were placed in white 
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institutions and private homes. Once removed, an individuals own 
Aboriginality was a “closed secret,” as the government tried to assimilate 
individuals with fairer complexions into white society.’ Racial theory 
provided a powerful idea that significantly inferior “darker-strained” indi- 
viduals would die out, while the “half-caste” population could effectively 
be bred out—it seemed that Social Darwinism would solve the “Aboriginal 
problem.” 

Aboriginal activists, who had experimented with grassroots and com- 
munity organization, had seemingly failed to generate substantial 
change.’ In response, a 1958 meeting between Aboriginal advancement 
organizations advocated the creation of a federal body that would increase 
Commonwealth involvement in Aboriginal issues, work to remove preju- 
dicial legislation, and institute constitutional change for Aborigines. As a 
result, the Federal Council for the Advancement of Aborigines and Torres 
Strait Islanders (FCAATSI) was formed, and a committee comprising 
both non-Indigenous and Indigenous leaders was established to direct 
new campaigns. Throughout the organization’s history, it demanded 
equal wages, land and reserves, and proper education and living condi- 
tions for all Indigenous people. FCAATSI’s leadership was dominated by 
whites but it did have several Aboriginal leaders.1°° 

For the bulk of its life, the organization was primarily controlled by 
non-Aboriginal sympathizers, among them future Labor Minister, Gordon 
Bryant. Bryant described the organization’s principle policy as ensuring 
“the Aborigines standing upon their own feet.”!°° Bryant possessed the 
strong conviction that civil rights for Aborigines would only come if white 
and Indigenous Australians worked together towards the same out- 
come.!”” A firm believer in Martin Luther King’s rhetoric, Bryant wrote to 
the American civil rights leader asking him to visit Australia, stating that 
the Aborigines’ position was due to the “history and ignorance” of the 
country.’ He believed that white people would recognize injustices if 
their shallow understandings of Aboriginality ceased to exist. As Bryant 
emphasized cooperation across the boundaries of race, FCAATSI would 
soon play a key role in allowing Aborigines to construct an independent 
power base. The organization’s federal structure allowed Indigenous peo- 
ple dispersed across the continent to connect and strategize in new ways.'°? 

The Australian Freedom Rides of 1965 was a uniquely Australian event, 
but it was largely inspired by civil rights activism in the United States. By 
the 1960s Australian politics were becoming “Americanized” with the 
public’s growing awareness of the civil rights struggle in the United 
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States.''? On May 6, 1964, just nine months before the Australian Freedom 
Rides would commence, Australian students gathered in a civil rights pro- 
test. Yet the demonstration was not in support of Aboriginal civil rights, 
but rather those of African Americans.'!! Australian interest in and knowl- 
edge of the American civil rights movement had greatly increased through- 
out the early 1960s, as infamous photographs from America’s Deep South 
ran in the Australian urban press.!!? Fire hoses spraying peaceful protes- 
tors, growling dogs lunging at women and children, and bloody faces 
running from urban street violence shocked many and led to an outpour- 
ing of sympathy and support from Australia’s youth. Australians were 
“angered only by very distant racial wrongs,” readily attempting to under- 
stand the atrocities that existed outside of their own country.'!* By early 
1964, it appeared that the social and political activism present on Australian 
university campuses targeted injustices within the United States.'!* 

After these student protests in May 1964, criticisms of students’ actions 
emerged on both a national and international scale. What had these stu- 
dents been doing to raise awareness of Aboriginal civil rights? The 
American magazine Life exclaimed: “Students in Sydney have rioted 
against racial prejudice in the United States! Conveniently overlooking the 
fact that Australia herself possesses some of the most stringent racial exclu- 
sion laws in the world!”! These criticisms certainly forced Australia’s stu- 
dents to look for racial injustices within their own country. Thus, a new 
interest in Aboriginal affairs emerged on Australian university campuses, as 
student activists pledged to unite in the betterment of Aboriginal rights. 
The Student Action for Aborigines (SAFA) was a product of these chang- 
ing attitudes.'!° Australian students, who admired but also identified with 
white American students partaking in civil rights activism, aimed to 
“arouse public attention, [...] break down social discrimination barriers to 
the extent possible by student action” and “to stimulate the interest of 
Aborigines in improving their situation within society.”'!? SAFA’s first 
goal was to organize a Freedom Ride that would consist of a bus traveling 
through racially discriminatory towns.''® 

The SAFA Freedom Rides would come to represent a new adoption of 
apparently American political methods and frameworks into the Australian 
context. Students agreed to adopt passive resistance and modeled their 
methods off those utilized by nonviolent civil rights activists in the United 
States. The students’ actions, coupled with the harsh responses they 
received, were all too reminiscent of the American civil rights movement— 
students were punched, pelted with tomatoes, verbally abused, and quite 
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literally run off the road.” The Australian Freedom Ride took place over 
two weeks in February 1965, as a busload of students confronted racism 
in northern New South Wales and only one student in the organization 
was Aboriginal, Charlie Perkins.” Charlie Perkins would recall how he 
and the other students were: 


Very nervous |... ] We thought ‘It’s difficult to do the right thing. It’s break- 
ing new ground.’ People whom we did not even know were spitting and 
swearing at us and so on. It was a very uncomfortable feeling to go into a 
new situation and be abused by strangers, not knowing what was going to 
happen.”! 


SAFA students would indeed succeed at raising the public’s awareness of 
racial injustices—highlighting the appalling living conditions and forced 
segregation that existed in public eateries, drinking establishments, swim- 
ming pools, and movie theaters.!”? Australians were forced to acknowl- 
edge that racism existed within their own country, as images of white 
students demanding liberties and full equality for Aborigines lined the 
Australian urban press. The students succeeded in producing “creative 
tension,” but their blatant importation of American rhetoric had short- 
comings.!*° Ultimately, the American adaptation ignored the Indigenous 
land rights debate—a key demand for Aboriginal activists at the time.!** 

Nevertheless, the SAFA Freedom Rides demonstrated that those politi- 
cal agitation methods utilized by activists overseas could be effectively 
adapted to fit into a uniquely Australian context. The 1960s, conceived as 
a moment of political challenge, did arrive slowly to Australia, taking a 
variety of forms both in public and private discourse. The international 
pressure towards racial reform would weigh heavily on government offi- 
cials, who started to call into question how Australia’s assimilationist poli- 
cies would be perceived abroad. Hugh Gilchrist, Head of the Information 
Branch of the Department of External Affairs, questioned open endorse- 
ments of assimilation: “I have an uncomfortable feeling that [this] assimi- 
lation line is going to strike very rough water in overseas criticism sooner 
or later, and may embarrass us sorely [...] It will need to be handled more 
subtly.” 15 Through developing international criticisms, many Australians 
would come to find the country’s notoriously racist policies deeply embar- 
rassing.!*° This embarrassment, only fanned by international criticism, 
resulted in growing interest and support for Aboriginal rights with the 
1967 referendum. 
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Indeed, it was the referendum that would heighten expectations of 
progress in the minds of Aboriginal activists. Those Aboriginal leaders 
petitioning for the referendum would place Indigenous rights above all 
party politics in a fight to abolish all discriminatory clauses within the 
Federal constitution.'?” FCAATSI spearheaded the cause, demanding that 
the government remove two distinct sections from the Australian 
Constitution—Sections 51 and 127. The organization pressured the gov- 
ernment via petition to hold the referendum, and a “Yes” campaign fol- 
lowed, promoting Aboriginal modernity and advancement. The odds 
appeared slim, with Australians voting “No” in 8 out of the previous 12 
referenda. The referendum would not only provide legal status to 
Aborigines, but it would also signify that the majority of Australians sup- 
ported a “new deal” for them. Defying expectations, it passed with 
90.77 percent.” 

Despite referendum success, white Australians still exhibited racial ste- 
reotypes of Aborigines.'”? Perhaps the main shortcoming of the referen- 
dum process was the complete lack of support for specific policies that the 
Commonwealth could act on after the “Yes” campaign had succeeded.!*° 
Academics Rowse and Goot concluded that the 1967 referendum suc- 
ceeded because Australians generally supported “political” assimilation, 
which meant granting Aboriginal citizenship.'*! However, their research 
concluded that a “significant majority of Australians” preferred that 
Aborigines be excluded from public spaces. °? 

Historian Peter Read commented on the failed “social” assimilation of 
Aborigines after the referendum, stating that Aborigines could not “try on 
clothes, sit down for a meal, get a haircut, go to secondary school, run for 
office, join a club, drink in the lounge bar or work in a shop.”'** Aboriginal 
activist Kevin Gilbert remarked that the “disillusionment after 1967 hit 
hard” when Aborigines were “shortchanged after a period of hope.”!™* 
Within an Australian context, the 1967 referendum served as a symbolic 
breaking point between an older generation characterized by nonviolence 
and a frustrated, galvanized younger generation wanting to speed up the 
process of change. 

By 1968 Aboriginal youths within major Australian cities formed exten- 
sive networks, primarily through their involvement with FCAATSI.!* 
Foley explained that by 1968: 


There had been a lot of cross fertilization between Sydney, Brisbane and 
Melbourne. There was a lot of movement of certain people between Sydney, 
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Melbourne and Brisbane, so a lot of contacts [were] developed. In the 
beginning me and Gary Williams, and [Paul] Coe and Denis Walker, and 
Sammy Watson [...] we were connecting with Bruce McGuinness and his 
little group because he had set up what he had called a black studies group 
in Melbourne, which included various people. And we were bumping into 
each other every Easter, we didn’t see each other in the meantime but we’d 
all gather at Easter in Canberra at the big National conference of FCAATSI, 
which was the Australian version of the NAACP and we’d begun a little plot 
in there in 1968 trying to engineer an Aboriginal takeover of FCAATSI.'°° 


Indigenous activism was increasingly characterized by a shifting racial dis- 
course, one that promoted Black empowerment, self-determination, and 
self-defense. FCAATSI’s leadership conflicted with this more youthful 
pursuit, one that was only gaining momentum because of Black national 
movements overseas. Through the internationalization of Black national- 
ism, Aborigines engaged with global ideas of Black consciousness and 
Black cultural pride.'*” 

A younger generation of Aboriginal activists would start to empathize 
with Black self-assertion, empowerment, and cultural beauty. Inspired by 
global networks that stretched beyond their own national borders, beyond 
their own national histories, a younger, more radicalized generation was 
born. They learned from the actions and rhetoric of those Aboriginal 
elders who had come before, utilizing methods that had previously proven 
effective in obtaining social and political progression. These future 
Aboriginal leaders of the Melbourne, Sydney, and Brisbane Black Power 
movements were inspired by William Cooper’s strongly worded attacks on 
the government at the Day of Mourning protest, gained confidence in the 
bravery and articulate leadership exemplified by Charlie Perkins during 
the Freedom Rides, and were empowered by Kath Walker, who handed 
out petitions and delivered well-informed and rousing speeches to audi- 
ences about the need for Constitutional reform.'** These younger activists 
would eventually come to reject established racial patterns, confront racial 
tensions, and demand a shift towards racial equality—often preferring 
more confrontational methods than the preceding generation. 
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CHAPTER 3 


The One-Dimensional Panther 


This year we have the frightening spectacle of American cities bidding 
to outdo each other in buying the latest riot-control equipment. Newark 
is buying 290 bullet-proof vests, 200 riot shields, 80 searchlights, 300 
riot sticks, 300 shotguns, 50 rifles and 12 infra-red sniperscopes for its 
riot control squad. 

—The Australian National U, April 1, 1968, 10 


From the late 1960s, the American Black Panthers with their revolution- 
ary ideals, marked by self-determination and Black masculinity, would cap- 
ture the global stage. Front-page photographs of Huey P. Newton, 
Eldridge Cleaver, Bobby Seale, and David Hilliard resulted in the eleva- 
tion of Panther radicals to celebrity status, which led to national and inter- 
national notoriety. The Party’s initial aim was to create a new image of 
protest, one that utilized Black Power rhetoric and contradicted the non- 
violent approach of an older generation. These radicals set out to make 
their break from earlier forms of protest clear, and the media enabled them 
to spread their militant agenda.’ Protest was news. In this realization, of 
course, the Panthers did not differ from other movements of the 1960s 
that also sought media coverage. Other forms of media protest, such as 
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the theatrical tactics of the Yippie movement and King’s utilization of 
Gandhian performance, commanded journalistic attention.’ 

For the most part, mainstream publications failed to thoroughly explain 
or convey the Black Panthers’ message to the American people; instead the 
elite national media vacillated between criticizing their radical behavior 
and utilizing them as eye-catching celebrities.* This analysis of American 
and Australian newspapers aims to provide a clearer understanding of the 
Australian print media’s relationship with the Black Power movement and 
Black Panther Party in the United States from 1966 to 1976 (inclusive). 
The print media, both in the United States and Australia, helped to con- 
struct a lasting image of both. And this portrayal, constructed by the 
media, could have impacted how Australians perceived the latter develop- 
ments of Black Power and the formation of the Black Panther Party within 
their country. While the media’s impact is examined here, I make no 
attempt to provide a complete summary of every US Black Power or Black 
Panther event that resulted in media coverage. Rather, key events that 
garnered substantial press coverage in the United States are the focal 
point, subsequently assessing whether these same events received any 
mention in Australian mainstream newspapers. 

This strategy was adopted after reviewing effective media analyses writ- 
ten by other scholars on the Black Panther Party—among those scholarly 
attempts to understand the mass media’s relationship with Black Power 
and the Black Panthers, Christian Davenport, Michael Staub, Edward 
P. Morgan, and Jane Rhodes have provided the most effective and detailed 
accounts.* Several other scholars have also briefly examined the Black 
Panthers’ relationship with the media, though within a broader civil rights 
context." Christian Davenport, a political scientist, has assembled a sub- 
stantial database of newspaper articles, including alternative publications 
like The Black Panther. In 1997 Michael Staub reviewed Panther cover- 
age from the New York Times, Esquire, and New York, concluding that 
Panther coverage seemed to increase as the organization “appeared to 
pose the gravest danger to civil stability.”” He observed that the killings of 
Fred Hampton and Mark Clark in December of 1969 generated the great- 
est media attention.’ Edward P. Morgan later utilized Staub’s work in 
examining all articles pertaining to the Black Panthers in national maga- 
zines from 1966 to 1976—primarily focusing on Time, Newsweek, and 
U.S. News and World Report.? Morgan discovered that the US mainstream 
media would “virtually ignore” or “actively belittle” particular Panther 
arguments creating instead one-dimensional Panther figures.!° Morgan 
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argued that those mass media sources passed on discriminating judgments 
about Panther personalities and rhetoric.!! He concluded that the main- 
stream media were “the key arbiters in the process” of educating the 
American public about the Panthers, but that the media had failed in its 
critical role of presenting a balanced and unbiased view.” 

The Panther Party’s usage of both US mainstream and radical media 
was extensively detailed in Jane Rhodes’ Framing the Black Panthers: The 
Spectacular Rise of a Black Power Icon.'* By providing an analysis of pri- 
mary documents—pamphlets, posters, buttons, press appearances, photo 
opportunities, and artwork—Rhodes, a mass media historian, ushered in a 
new way of examining how the Panthers created a version of mass media 
activism. She demonstrates that the Black Panther Party, through its 
manipulation and exploitation of the media, became the primary represen- 
tation of radical extremism for the American, post-civil rights imagination. 
Her reconsideration of the Black Panther Party characterizes it positively, 
as the ultimate symbol of Black Power and radical politics.'* Elements of 
her approach in examining the US Black Panthers’ relationship with the 
media will be taken up here. 

These scholars have provided effective systematic studies of the mass 
media coverage of the Black Panthers, each analyzing distinctly different 
sources but acknowledging and building off each other. National news- 
magazines, daily newspapers, and television footage have been analyzed to 
examine how the Black Panthers became familiar fixtures in US culture 
during the 1960s. This media analysis builds off pre-existing scholarly 
work, extending our examination of the US media’s engagement with 
Black Power and the Black Panthers—propelling it into a transnational 
inquiry—one that looks at print reportage in both the United States and 
Australia. This analysis attempts to incorporate the US mainstream and 
African American press, along with the Australian mainstream, student, 
and alternative press, all to understand the Australian public’s perception 
and knowledge of American Black Power and the Black Panther Party. 

Five key events generated and propelled US mainstream media cover- 
age of the Black Power movement and the Black Panther Party. They were 
the storming of the California state legislature in 1967, Huey P. Newton’s 
trial and subsequent imprisonment in 1968, Counter Intelligence 
Program’s (COINTELRPO) increased efforts to eradicate the Panthers, 
the Hampton-Clark slayings in 1969, and the Panthers’ eventual schism in 
1971. These five events were consistently referenced in prior scholarly 
media analyses, but Morgan’s aforementioned work on national 
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newsmagazines inspired the adopted framework and sequencing for this 
media analysis. Morgan organized his inquiry by focusing sequentially on 
these key events, and the same strategy is taken here. If these key events 
attracted prestigious magazines, such as Time and Newsweek, the chances 
that they were deemed newsworthy in US newspapers seemed likely. This 
analysis never assumed that Australian newspapers covered the US Black 
Power movement or the Black Panthers, but certainly there was an assump- 
tion made that any coverage by the Australian mainstream was likely to be 
centered on the most reported events happening stateside. 

As US mainstream newspapers published sensationalist stories that cap- 
tured the interest of their readers, those same stories spread internationally 
through wire services, inevitably reaching readers in Australia. In conse- 
quence, US newspaper reportage played an important role in disseminat- 
ing information to Australians about US Black Power and the Black 
Panthers.!° For the purposes of this broader inquiry, providing an analysis 
of US media reportage is just as important as providing an analysis of 
Australian media reportage. Ultimately, the extent of Australian media 
convergence and divergence informed public perceptions and further 
shaped the unfolding of the movement and Party in Australia. 

One benefit of this method is that it establishes a clear divergence 
between United States and Australian patterns of news reportage. Three 
out of the five key news stories identified in the United States went com- 
pletely unreported in the mainstream Australian press. In similar fashion, 
Australian alternative publications also strayed from publicizing major 
headlines that attracted the print media to Black Power in the United 
States; Australia’s alternative press was most concerned with other issues 
and events connected with Black Power. There were several events that the 
Australian press covered instead of key US events; certain racial conflicts 
and demonstrations in the United States seemed particularly relatable to 
an Australian framework and did capture the attention of the Australian 
news media. These included the 1968 Olympic protests and racial rioting 
across US cities.'° 

Overall, this media analysis attempts to show that consumers of 
Australian mainstream newspapers were often given an imperfect and 
rather partial knowledge of the Black Power movement and Black Panther 
Party in the United States, focusing particularly on urban uprisings and 
dramatic displays of Black Power. These stories of Black Power perhaps 
made broadsheet readers sensitive to aspects of racial violence, and its rela- 
tionship to US Black Power and the Black Panthers, particularly as violent 
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and bloody images of the US civil rights movement, became well known 
within Australia. Although largely seen as distant and foreign, these images 
confirmed to Australian readership that even peaceful attempts at con- 
fronting racism could turn fierce. Australians looked with interest at mat- 
ters of race in America but were left to hope that racial combativeness 
would never erupt in Australia with such active, collective strength.'” In 
contrast, readers of the communist and student press were made aware of 
the community relevance of the Black Panthers and the broader Black 
Power movement stateside. They were also exposed to its rhetoric and 
even literature through book reviews. A likely consequence of this 
Australian reportage is that individuals interpreted and embraced the 
adaptation of Black Power and later the Black Panther Party within 
Australia in very different ways: the terms “Black Power” and “Black 
Panther,” and their perceived relevance, meant very different things across 
Australian audiences. 

The US portion of this analysis focuses on four national publications, 
the New York Times, the Los Angeles Times, the Washington Post, and the 
Wall Street Journal. These mainstream newspapers were specifically cho- 
sen because of their wide-ranging influence and accessibility of digital 
databases and microfilm or microfiche. Over 170 Black newspapers were 
also in circulation within the United States during this period of analysis— 
The Chicago Defender reached over 30,000 individuals and New York’s 
Amsterdam News had a weekly circulation of 70,000 in the late 1960s.'* 
Publications such as The Chicago Defender, the Baltimore Afro-American, 
Amsterdam News, the Norfolk Journal and Guide, and the Cleveland Call 
and Post followed closely the actions of the US Black Power movement 
and Black Panther Party.!? These specific publications were chosen for this 
analysis because of their accessibility on digital databases and their broad 
circulation within Black communities at the time. Student and radical 
newspapers in the United States are outside the scope of this analysis, pro- 
viding an avenue for future media analyses to expand on this inquiry, 
including alternative papers but also perhaps journals, magazines, televi- 
sion, and radio. 

The Australian media analyses examines the three major broadsheet 
daily newspapers: the Sydney Morning Herald, The Age, and The Australian. 
These newspapers were examined on microfilm or microfiche. The Age 
and the Sydney Morning Herald were chosen because of their authoritative 
record for the major metropolitan centers, and The Australian was the 
only national newspaper, and it had a special openness to the currents of 
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change in the 1960s. The Sydney Morning Herald, as Australia’s oldest 
capital city newspaper, was issued as a weekly in 1831 and became a daily 
newspaper in 1840. The paper’s editorial stance in the late 1960s to early 
1970s leaned conservative and reported out on both national and interna- 
tional news. Melbourne’s Age was originally established in 1854 and 
became a daily publication in 1856. The Age’s editorial stance carries a 
relatively liberal orientation (liberal in the US sense), but it has been widely 
considered to contain one of the most accurate reporting styles of 
Australia’s mainstream daily newspapers. The Australian was started in 
1964, by Rupert Murdoch, and was Australia’s first national newspaper. 
Rupert brought a “youthful political fresh air” to national reportage, and 
the broadsheet provided opportunities for younger journalists, who 
wished to broaden Australian “political coverage beyond straight 
reportage.”?° 

This Australian mainstream press coverage is supplemented further 
with references to the Communist Party’s Tribune and two student publi- 
cations— National U and Farrago. As political activists sought new modes 
of expression, the Australian alternative press gained further momentum.”! 
These publications were specifically chosen to complement the main- 
stream press because Aboriginal activists typically consulted the radical 
press over the mainstream.” Alternative and student press readership had 
a more sophisticated understanding of US Black Power; inevitably this 
shaped the ultimate translation of Black Power and the Black Panthers in 
Australia. So, an understanding of the coverage within these publications 
plays an inevitable role within the much larger history of Aboriginal Black 
Power adaptation. 

The worldwide pattern of news exporting and importing had a clear 
impact on Black Power and the Black Panther Party’s development out- 
side the United States, particularly in countries where governments did 
not greatly restrict newspapers.” To this end, it is important to note that 
the Australian print media of the 1960s and 1970s was entirely self- 
regulated; anyone could legally establish a newspaper, and the only real 
barrier in forming one was financial.” In the 1970s, there were 17 main- 
stream newspapers with only three owners—Murdoch, Fairfax and the 
Herald, and Weekly Times.” Australian print journalism has a long and 
varied history of connecting its citizens to international arenas. In 1964, 
the Australian Associated Press (AAP) established direct connections to 
Britain’s Reuters and the Associated Press in the United States.*° These 
news services eased the flow of international news to Australian papers. 
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The AAP relied on leading media wholesalers—an unconventional com- 
mercial enterprise; wire services would provide international news directly 
to the AAP on a subscription basis.” All major Australian media entities, 
as members of this collaborative AAP network, received information in the 
form of words, images, sound, and video. The AAP network ensured a 
breadth of coverage for Australian citizens, drawing them into “interna- 
tional arenas of thought and action” and creating a huge community of 
readers who were “connected through a shared imagined world.””® 

In 1967 Gough Whitlam, leader of the opposition, challenged journal- 
ists, stating: “You owe it to yourself and more importantly to the public to 
do all within your power to raise the competence, independence and effec- 
tiveness of your profession.”’°? Previously taboo topics were now featured 
more widely, as journalists responded to the public’s demand for an 
increasingly diverse and globally aware newspaper.*® By 1969, a joint 
endeavor between AAP and Reuters led to the electronic dissemination of 
news information, complete with a computerized stock exchange report- 
ing system. AAP became the first to supply electronic content to its sub- 
scribers with this system—global media would now arrive to Australian 
shores faster than ever before.*! 

Black Power was an international movement, one that focused on both 
self-determination and national liberation. The US mainstream media 
played a crucial role in delivering ideas of self-determination and self- 
assertion to an international audience as Black Power activists, particularly 
the Black Panthers, captured the world stage. The Panthers’ position of 
militant self-defense became central to the mainstream media’s one- 
dimensional description of the organization and even to the broader Black 
Power movement.* The Black Panther Party was demonized by the white 
majority press, and according to an article in the Wall Street Journal, “To 
most Americans, whatever their race, the Black Panthers are a frightening 
phenomenon—a symbol of social disruption and of the potential for racial 
violence in the U.S.”** Nevertheless, Panther members knowingly shaped 
their own visual representation and aimed “to use the mass media as a 
means of conveying the message to the American people and to the black 
people in particular.” ** 

Even though the Black Panther Party was founded in 1966, the Party’s 
would be called “armed” and “lawless” members, failed to capture national 
media attention prior to April 1967.*° The San Francisco Sunday Chronicle 
and Examiner was the first newspaper to report on the Panthers’ activities, 
thus marking the earliest stage of the print media’s relationship with these 
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distinct Black revolutionaries.*° It would take the national elite media, 
including the New York Times and the Washington Post, until May 2, 1967, 
to recognize the group in its reporting. And it was most strategically 
achieved by the Panthers when a contingent of noticeably armed members 
stormed past Governor Ronald Reagan on the lawn of the California state 
legislature and proceeded immediately onto the floor.*” The Black Panthers 
were determined to protest a bill that sought to ban weapons in residential 
and incorporated areas. The mainstream media could no longer ignore 
Panther actions and the subsequent government reaction towards the 
Black Panther Party (this protest would prompt lawmakers to revisit pub- 
lic gun regulations). 

Images of 30 Black Panthers entering the California legislature bearing 
shotguns shocked the US public. On May 3, 1967, an article titled “Armed 
Negroes Protest Gun Bill: 30 Black Panthers Invade Sacramento 
Legislature” appeared in the New York Times. This article detailed the 
events of the previous day for its white majority readership, stating “with 
loaded rifles and shotguns in their hands, members of the anti-white Black 
Panther party marched into the state Capitol.”** Similarly, the Los Angeles 
Times stated that major steps needed to occur in order to protect Governor 
Reagan and the California state legislature from further raids by armed 
bands.® Criticisms of the Black Panther Party were evident in this piece, 
while photographic images of members outside the California state legis- 
lature were prominent. The men were described as having “their guns in 
full display. Some wore black or dark blue berets with bandoliers of shells 
draped across their shoulders. Others had pistols on their hips.”*° The 
Washington Post posed a question to its readers: “Didja see the picture in 
the papers on Wednesday of the armed Black Panthers who barged into 
the Assembly chamber of the California State Capital at Sacramento bran- 
dishing loaded rifles, pistols and sawed-off shotguns?”*! 

Despite achieving coverage in the US mainstream press, the event 
received absolutely no press coverage within the sampled Australian main- 
stream press; the Sydney Morning Herald, The Age, and the Australian all 
failed to cover the legislature event. Despite this absence of coverage, 
Australian publications more broadly reported out on racial tensions rising 
in the United States, as protests raged especially in urban centers.*” During 
the entire month of May 1967, The Age mentioned racial tensions in the 
United States in one article that discussed a riot, which ensued after a 
memorial service for the assassinated Malcolm X.* The Sydney Morning 
Herald directed its May 1967 reportage towards a rumored eruption of 
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the Ku Klux Klan in Sydney.** Perhaps not surprising, articles in Australian 
national newspapers at this time were covering the US involvement in 
Vietnam rather than Panther uprisings in California.*® As the Vietnam War 
escalated in 1967, it received substantial mainstream media coverage. The 
“World News” section of The Age had at least one article daily that dis- 
cussed the conflict. In May 1967, when the Black Panther Party was 
gaining increased momentum in the United States, involvement in 
Vietnam was regarded as front-page news in Australia, and the Black 
Panthers were seemingly an afterthought.” But this is rather unsurprising, 
especially given the role of Australian forces in Vietnam.** 

Nevertheless, Black Power in the United States garnered increased 
Australian media coverage by June of 1967. Both The Age and the Sydney 
Morning Herald reported out as racial riots erupted in cities across the 
United States.“ It is important to note though that these newspapers 
never directly mentioned the Black Panther Party except in one article that 
ran in The Age on June 17, 1967.°° In the Australian press, these city riots 
were described as “a wave of violence” with “roaming bands upturned 
cars, smashed windows and hurled petrol bombs.”*! The Age was the first 
publication in Australia to cover the riots, but the Sydney Morning Herald 
provided the most lengthy coverage with a five-page spread of events on 
July 30, 1967. Titled “The Black Revolution,” this article detailed riots in 
Rochester, Newark, and Detroit.” It also included an image of H. Rap 
Brown who “told cheering negro supporters last night the nation was on 
the verge of a black revolution that would make the Viet Cong look like 
Sunday school teachers. Death is no stranger to the black man. So when 
the rebellion starts, don’t be afraid of being killed.”°* However, this surge 
of racial riot reporting was not sustained, and by late 1967 Australian press 
reportage of these riots, previously seen as newsworthy, had subsided. 

Meanwhile in the United States, mainstream media coverage shifted in 
1968 with anticipation of the newsworthy trial of Panther co-founder, 
Huey P. Newton. Newton, who was charged with the October 28, 1967, 
murder of Oakland police officer John Frey, faced a grim prison sentence, 
and the press followed the subsequent trial and eventual imprisonment of 
the organization’s key leader with great interest.°* On July 16, 1968, at 
the onset of Newton’s trial, the New York Times displayed a large picture 
of Panther protestors outside the courthouse claiming that “heavily armed 
sheriff’s deputies stared impassively as the marchers, half of them Negroes, 
chanted ‘Free Huey’ and waved signs saying, ‘Anything happens to Huey, 
the sky’s the limit.” The national media quickly began running articles 
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with trial testimonies such as the Washington Posts “Bus Driver Saw ‘Black 
Panther’ Kill Officer, Oakland Jury Told” in which the article stated that 
Assistant District Attorney, Lowell Jensen, was going to produce a key 
witness who saw “Frey grapple with Newton.”*° The Washington Post also 
included testimony from the trial of a police officer who had been wounded 
in a street shooting with Newton, stating that he “slept with a pistol under 
his pillow” for fear of further attacks by Black Panther members.*” The 
newspaper also examined Newton’s testimony stating, “Huey P. Newton 
testified today he did not shoot Oakland police officers John F. Frey Jr and 
Herbert Heanes.”°* Newton also claimed that “he did not know of the 
presence of marijuana in the car he was driving [...] He said he had never 
taken marijuana and never had narcotics in his possession.”*? After an 
eight-week trial with four days of jury deliberation, Newton was convicted 
of involuntary manslaughter on September 9, 1968, and the New York 
Times reported “the verdict was seen here as a victory for the defense. 
Newton faces a sentence of from 2 to 15 years. Had he been convicted of 
first-degree murder, he could have been sentenced to death.”® Perhaps 
most surprisingly, Newton’s 1968 trial—highly anticipated and then cov- 
ered in the United States—was only sparsely covered in the Australian 
mainstream press. 

The Australian mainstream broadsheets examined did not provide any 
articles on Huey P. Newton’s trial. But the Black Power movement would 
make Australian headlines in 1968 with the Olympics. Black Power made 
Australian mainstream headlines for two days during the 1968 Olympics 
in Mexico City.® As The Age explained, “Two angry American Negro 
athletes and an Australian sprinter, Peter Norman, today turned the 
Olympic games into a political demonstration of equality for the American 
Negro.” African American athletes Tommie Smith and John Carlos gave 
the Black Power salute during a medal ceremony, next to Australian silver 
medalist Peter Norman. Prior to the ceremony, Norman had asked Smith 
for a human rights badge, which he displayed on his lapel during the pre- 
sentation of medals.°* Norman was later “rebuked by the Australian team 
manager, Julius (Judy) Patching, for his acceptance of a human rights 
badge from the two Negroes.” Norman commented on his relationship 
with Smith explaining, “I’ve met Smith before in Australia and I know he 
doesn’t hold my Government’s principles on coloured people against me 
personally.” The Black Power salute at the 1968 Olympics certainly 
heightened Australia’s awareness of the US Black Power movement, 
directly tying a white Australian athlete to the movement. But after the 
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Olympic controversy, Australian mainstream publications would not dis- 
cuss American Black Power again in any detail until November 1969. This 
pattern of coverage suggests that the Australian mainstream press remained 
dedicated to reporting out on those aspects of US Black Power that most 
directly involved or impacted Australians. A straying of this approach came 
with the brutal slayings of Fred Hampton and Mark Clark at the hands of 
the FBI. 

Amid escalating and controversial FBI activity against the Black 
Panthers came prominent news coverage of the horrific murders of two 
youthful Panther leaders in Chicago, Fred Hampton and Mark Clark on 
December 4, 1969.6 Fred Hampton, a 21-year-old deputy chairman of 
the Illinois Panther chapter, and Mark Clark, a Panther leader from Peoria, 
were found shot dead after a police raid of an apartment, which housed 
several Panther members. In the month following the Chicago raid and 
Hampton-Clark killings, the New York Times alone mentioned the raid 
and its aftereffects 35 times. This included three articles describing the 
raid itself, four articles featuring Panther death rates from police violence, 
six articles about the government’s inquiries into the Panther deaths, and 
five letters to the editor attacking police patrolling.” And the Black 
Panther Party immediately emphasized to the press the inexplicable police 
brutality exhibited through these murders. 

The police officers maintained that both men died after “a ferocious 
gun battle which ensued after a woman opened up on the police officers 
with a shotgun.”®* In contrast, Panther witnesses stated that the “police 
burst into the apartment and started shooting and no one else got a chance 
to.”° Further national media coverage ensued after a coroner’s jury ruled 
on January 21, 1970, that the deaths of both men were justified, following 
a third exhumation of Hampton’s body on February 7, 1970, due to con- 
flicting autopsy reports.”? On May 15, 1970, a federally appointed grand 
jury ruled that, despite the clearly exaggerated testimonies of both 
Hampton and Clark’s resistance, there was simply not enough evidence 
from Panther survivors to prove that the police officers’ actions were 
unjustifiable.” 

The murders of Hampton and Clark resulted in Australian mainstream 
press coverage, and with it appeared the first mention of the Black Panthers 
in Australian mainstream media reportage by December of 1969. On 
December 4, 1969, following the murders, The Age, The Australian, and 
the Sydney Morning Herald all began to cover the interactions between 
police and Black Power activists in the United States with increased 
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attention.” The Sydney Morning Herald was the first Australian main- 
stream daily to discuss the murders in “Three Die in City Gun Battles” 
and made a rare direct mention of the “militant Black Panther Party.”” 
The article stated that “the leader of the Black Panther Party in Illinois and 
a Party member were killed and six people injured in the second gunfight 
within a month between the militant organization and the Chicago police. 
[...] A similar gun fight on November 13 claimed the lives of two police- 
men and a panther member.”” The article continued by detailing that 
police had entered the building with a “warrant charging illegal possession 
of firearms,” and a witness stated that he saw a “large cache of shotguns 
and other weapons.” The Sydney Morning Herald ran three articles in 
the month of December which pertained directly to the Hampton-Clark 
murders, while The Age published six and The Australian one.’° The 
Hampton-Clark murders never received a front-page mention in any of 
these three mainstream publications and coverage surrounding the 
Vietnam War continued to receive most US-related headlines.” 

Despite the devastating ruling for the Black Panther Party, the 
Hampton-Clark murders ushered in a new wave of mainstream media 
attention, which began to question more openly and readily police patrol- 
ling and their targeted actions towards Panther members.’* By early 1969 
the American mainstream’s focus shifted towards J. Edgar Hoover’s 
relentless attacks on the Black Panther Party.” The Wall Street Journal 
commented that “FBI men keep silent on any role in a crackdown on the 
Panthers. But Hoover’s sleuths do watch black extremist activity, feed 
findings to local authorities.” The Washington Post ran Hoover’s July 15, 
1969, statement that the “Black Panther Party, without question, repre- 
sents the greatest threat to the internal security of this country.”*’ David 
Burnham wrote an article for the New York Times on December 14, 1969, 
claiming that the FBI “through the use of paid informants and electronic 
listening devices, has been making an intensive effort in the last year to 
collect information about members of the Black Panther Party.”*? Burnham 
also stated that one FBI official informed him that the government orga- 
nization had been collecting information on the Panthers since 1966, “on 
the ground that the Panthers were believed to be one of a number of small 
groups with a potential for violence.” Burnham’s New York Times’ article 
signifies the beginning of this new wave. Other articles argued that the 
Panther murders had led to a “host of disturbing questions” and that “the 
immediate effect of the incidents in Chicago and elsewhere has been a ral- 
lying of support for the Panthers by more moderate black organizations 
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and by members of all segments of the Negro community who have previ- 
ously felt little attraction for the Panthers’ revolutionary doctrine.”** 
American mainstream newspapers had started to provide limited contexts 
for justifications of Panther outrage and arguably by 1970 began to exam- 
ine Black Panther Party ideologies, including its impactful community ser- 
vice programs." 

In Australia, the Sydney Morning Herala’s initial report on US police 
brutality relied exclusively on police and witness accounts of the shoot- 
out, but on December 11, 1969, “Calls for Panther Raids Inquiry Grow” 
presented new information to its readership from Reuter’s wire service.*° 
The article detailed that “Panthers and other black leaders in Chicago 
have charged that police went to the apartment of a party leader with the 
intention of wiping out everyone who was there.”*” The article specifically 
referred to Hampton’s death, stating that Panther members “have also 
charged that one of the Panthers there was killed in his sleep.”** In addi- 
tion, the article broadly examined previous altercations between Black 
Panther members and police officers, stating that “at the party’s national 
headquarters in San Francisco today, a spokesman said that the Los Angeles 
incident underlined Panther charges that law enforcement agencies ‘are 
out to systematically commit genocide’ against black militants.”®? It even 
alerted readers that the National Urban League—a moderate organization 
in the United States—had suggested that police were setting out to anni- 
hilate the Panthers. 

In Australia, the media coverage that ensued after the Hampton-Clark 
murders perhaps generated some degree of public sympathy towards the 
Black Power Movement. Overall, Australian print media addressed the 
wider concept of Black Power instead of focusing more narrowly on the 
Black Panther Party. For example, when Black Panther members were 
mentioned in mainstream articles, they were discussed within the broader 
context of Black Power not within the context of the Black Panther Party.?° 
Even articles that explicitly referenced Black Panther members failed to 
unpack or even recognize the Black Panther Party’s rhetoric and aims— 
coverage remained focused on Black Power. The coverage of the deaths of 
Hampton and Clark most aptly signify a blending of Black Power and the 
Black Panthers into one—Black Power activists and Black Panther mem- 
bers were consistently portrayed as one and the same within Australian 
mainstream reportage.”! 

By 1971 mainstream media reportage in the United States became 
focused on the Panthers’ rise and fall, as the Party struggled with internal 
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membership conflicts, particularly between Eldridge Cleaver and Huey 
P. Newton.” Highly personalized accounts erupted throughout the mass 
media, examining Newton’s attacks on Cleaver and vice versa.” The main- 
stream media helped to facilitate the Party’s rise, but throughout the 
1970s, it would document the Party’s ultimate decline and concentrated 
on the group’s disintegration into separate factions.°* The Australian 
mainstream newspapers analyzed did not report on the Panthers’ schism 
or the Party’s eventual decline. The lack of coverage may not be that sur- 
prising given that the Australian media refrained from discussing the Black 
Panther Party specifically throughout this period of analysis—focusing 
instead on aspects of the broader Black Power movement. A helpful sup- 
plement to Australian mainstream coverage comes with an examination of 
the Australian alternative press—virtually every article published in the 
Tribune, National U, and Farrago from 1966 to 1976 was examined. 
While the mainstream press advertised one-dimensional portraits of 
Panther figures, Australian alternative newspapers examined different 
sources of information and sought to provide more thoughtful, less heav- 
ily biased accounts of Panther personalities and strategies. 

Tribune coverage was often directed at outlining fundamental Black 
Power ideologies, discussing Black Panther altercations with the authori- 
ties, and even publishing literature reviews of texts from Black Power 
activists and Black Panther members. The ways that Tribune reporters 
obtained this material varied—some reporters interviewed Black Power 
activists, others utilized “various U.S. Journals and newspapers” in their 
research, and some articles were transplanted directly from American com- 
munist newspapers.” A flow of information clearly existed between the 
Tribune and the Communist Party USA, as articles that appeared in 
New York’s communist paper the Daily World also appeared in the 
Australian Tribune—the connection between the communist-supported 
media in America and Australia is evident.’ “Special correspondents” 
were also utilized in writing articles about American Black Power and the 
Black Panther Party, although the identity of these individuals remains 
shrouded.” These reports were likely utilized in clearing up any distor- 
tions and factual omissions relayed by the mainstream press.”* But these 
articles tended to appear later in Australia’s radical press when compared 
to mainstream accounts. 

The murders of Hampton and Clark led to a string of reports in the 
Tribune, ultimately questioning state and federal government actions 
against the Black Panthers. In January 1970, the radical Australian Tribune 
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alerted its readers to Black Panther slayings by federal and state policemen. 
The article “‘End Murder Drive against Panthers’ Call” stated that since 
January 1968, 28 Panthers had been unjustly targeted and subsequently 
murdered by federally appointed officials.” The article claimed that the 
“Nixon Administration, acting through the Justice Department, the F.B.I, 
and big-city police forces” had been slaying Panthers in raids, killing them 
in cold blood. The Tribune also ran a story about the 1969 Hampton- 
Clark murders and later discussed the controversial police encounters with 
Panther members.!°! On July 29, 1970, the Tribune discussed the suc- 
cesses of the Black Panther Party, as an organization that had 


Developed a political program which includes black exemption from the 
draft (‘it’s absurd for us to fight the white man’s war against people of other 
colors’); education based on historical fact (about the ‘true nature of this 
decadent racist society’); release of blacks from jail, to be retried by all-black 
juries; the end of white economic robbery of the ghettoes; full employment; 
end of police brutality, and so on. A very important demand is for commu- 
nity control—that the black communities be autonomous within the US 
framework.! 


Ultimately, the Tribune was interested in the specific ties between the 
Black Panther Party and the New Left. 

Angela Davis, a prominent Black Power activist and communist, exem- 
plified these linkages, and by late October 1970, the Tribune had also 
alerted its readership to this controversial woman’s case.'°* In “Witch- 
Hunt against Angela Davis,” an article that had originally appeared a week 
prior in the American Trotskyist publication The Militant, Australian radi- 
cals read of Angela Davis’ placement on the FBI’s “Ten Most Wanted” 
list.°* Davis was charged with aiding an attempted courtroom escape of 
three African Americans that resulted in the death of two prisoners, the 
judge, and a witness. The article contended that the charge was a complete 
frame-up. The only “evidence” proffered by the prosecution was that the 
gun used in the planned escape had been purchased under her name.!” 
Davis quickly became a highly publicized Black radical in the Tribune and 
was covered in over 50 articles between 1970 and 1972.1 

The Tribune continued to cover the Black Panther Party in depth 
alongside its substantial coverage of Davis’ trial. But by 1971 the newspa- 
per addressed the Panther schism between leaders Huey P. Newton and 
Eldridge Cleaver. The schism was first mentioned as part of a disclaimer, 
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which appeared before an article that focused on Black Panther member- 
ship on May 5, 1971: 


The following article was written by a special correspondent who had con- 
tact with the Black Panther Party while in the United States. The article was 
written before the recent split in the BPP between a section led by Huey 
Newton and another section led by Eldridge Cleaver. We believe, however, 
that the information contained in this article is of general interest and is not 
drastically altered by the recent split. Tribune will carry an article analysing 
this split in a coming issue.1°” 


On July 7, 1971, the Tribune provided in-depth coverage of the schism, 
where a “special correspondent” stated that the “Black Panther Party of 
the USA is now badly split. [...] The split has been both dramatic and 
traumatic for the whole Party and black community. It has been high- 
lighted by personal abuse, ferocious denunciation, and, even more tragic, 
death.”!°8 This article marks the end of Black Panther coverage in the 
Tribune. Nonetheless, over several years, the Tribune had managed to 
effectively reflect on the nature of the organization, providing readers with 
pertinent information that had remained largely untold in the Australian 
mainstream press. 

Political consciousness developed a sharp edge in the Australian student 
press, as campus newspapers attracted individuals who wanted to become 
socially and politically active and had the free time and energy to partici- 
pate in these publications. Australian student publications discussed inter- 
national examples of racial discrimination, with events in the United States 
receiving substantial coverage.’ Farrago and the National U reportage 
focused on America’s urban race riots, Black Power ideologies versus civil 
disobedience, Black Panther ideologies with an emphasis on community 
survival, and the government’s repression of the movement. Students 
were adept at drawing connections between the African American socio- 
political positions and those of Aborigines. 

The Australian student press, while largely opinion based, offered an 
evaluation of American Black Power all its own—a balance between factual 
characterizations and romantic depictions of Black Power activists in the 
United States. The National U was published by the National Union of 
Australian University Students, which is a representative body for 
Australian university students. Formed in 1937, the body served as a col- 
laborative voice for student unions Australia-wide. Farragois the University 
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of Melbourne’s student newspaper. Published since 1925, it is operated by 
a student-led editorial staff with student reporters. Without the proper 
funding to conduct extensive research or employ wire services, Australian 
student coverage of American Black Power was largely limited to opinion 
pieces. Both publications were politically and socially radical: operating in 
their own sphere, separate from the mainstream news media. Prominent 
coverage of both the Black Power movement and the Black Panther Party 
within Farrago and the National U began in 1967. 

Farrago published four articles pertaining to the American Black Power 
movement in 1967. Farrago’s August 4, 1967, article “Black Power” 
expressed the opinions of Monash University lecturer Dennis Altman, 
who claimed that: 


The American political system may be incapable of coping with the present 
racial situation. [...] The U.S. Federal government has been using the rhet- 
oric of civil rights, and boasting about their progress in civil rights but in the 
ghettos of the Harlems and the Newarks of the U.S. there has been little 
impression. [...] ‘Black Power’ leaders are no longer advocating mere inte- 
gration, as moderate leaders like Martin Luther King have done.!!° 


An Australian, Altman possessed firsthand experience of the intricacies “of 
race to the American experience.”''! He moved to the United States in 
1964 to attend graduate school at Cornell University, and it was there that 
he immersed himself in American politics. Altman recalled that his first 
political act was participating in a civil rights march in Ithaca, showing 
support for civil rights workers in Mississippi. Altman returned to Australia 
after graduation in 1966 and accepted a lecturing position at Monash but 
returned frequently to the United States.'!” 

On August 11, 1967, Farrago ran three graphic photographs of a man 
caught in the crossfire “between a sniper and police” with the caption: 
“more extreme forms of Black Power.”!'* The man’s face was splattered in 
blood, and the article described how the “negro drops to the pavement as 
the shootout blazes on.”!!* These photographs were the focal point of a 
two-page spread that focused on America’s race riots. The first article, 
“Burn Baby Burn,” explained that “the negro riots in the USA have all the 
tragic qualities of spontaneous undirected outbursts in which the pent up 
feelings collected over decades of oppression, both implicit and explicit, 
are being released.”''° The piece also discussed the differences between 
the civil rights movement and this new turn towards Black Power that was 
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described as “a new fierce pride which has replaced the former resignation 
and passivity of the negroes.”!!7 Next to this article, there was another 
piece on American Black Power titled “Behind Black Power” that was 
written by American academic Nathan Hare. Hare, an assistant professor 
at America’s historically black Howard University, had “taught Stokely 
Carmichael, now leader of the Black Power movement.” !!8 His article 
focused on the riots in Newark, New Jersey, arguing that the “anarchy in 
the streets” was actually a representation of this “new awakening of the 
black man in America.”!!? According to Hare, “Black people now realize 
that it is extremely American to fight back” and this new approach was 
“long overdue.”!?° 

By May 1968, the American Black Power movement was front-page 
news in Farrago with an aptly titled “Black Power” article.’?! The piece 
referenced a meeting of the “Liberal Club/Political Science Students” 
that focused on the emergence of Black Power in America. The meeting 
had two guest speakers, the aforementioned Dennis Altman and “American 
Negress” Letitia Brown.” Brown was an Associate Professor at Howard 
University but was visiting Monash, where she had met Altman.’ She 
told University of Melbourne students that violence had “overtaken the 
peaceful phase of the civil rights movement, largely because of the frustra- 
tion which met all attempts at non-violent persuasion.”!** The article 
briefly outlined the Panthers’ demands for “a fundamental change in the 
structure of American society by requesting better housing, greater 
employment opportunity and education equality.”! And it also relayed 
Brown’s position that this younger generation of more militant activists 
could only achieve success if they utilized constitutional means. The article 
concluded in stating: “The American is a conservative person; privilege of 
the negro can only be achieved, therefore, through conservative means.” 1$ 
In this same edition of Farrago, another article detailed Martin Luther 
King’s approach to civil disobedience. 

The National U tended to address the bold, dramatic, and often revo- 
lutionary aspects of racism within America, dedicating a three-page article 
to a discussion of the Black Power movement in April 1968.'”” From 1966 
until 1971 the National U provided Australian students coverage of the 
“Black Revolution” and felt confident that many Australians were “begin- 
ning to realise the full extent of the Black Revolution in America; cities 
destroyed; troops mobilised to control cities; guerilla warfare in the streets 
and FBI repression and extermination campaigns directed at negro- 
militants.” 8 Perhaps the most original of contributions appeared in a July 
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8, 1968, front-page article that compared Martin Luther King’s ideolo- 
gies to those of Black Power advocate Stokely Carmichael.'’? Over this 
six-year span of Black Power coverage, the National U carried eight arti- 
cles that mentioned both the Black Power movement and the Black 
Panther Party. Notably both the National U and Farrago published arti- 
cles that educated student readers about the Black Panthers’ Program and 
Black Power rhetoric. 

By the mid-1960s peaceful and radical protests from overseas had 
proven that confronting racism was both morally and physically demand- 
ing. The images of the racially torn United States inevitably resonated 
with Australian audiences, particularly because American-Australian ties 
were heightened by Australia’s participation in the Vietnam War.'*° While 
the Australian mainstream press informed the vast majority of Australians, 
alternative publications were experiencing a surge in readership from the 
mid- to late 1960s, similar to those in the United States.1*! The media’s 
framing of Black Power and the Black Panther Party had an effect on the 
process of local transfer in Australia. Consumers of the major Australian 
broadsheets were provided an imperfect and incomplete knowledge of 
American Black Power and the Black Panthers, whereas readers of the 
communist and student press were much more aware of the possibilities 
and relevance of Black Power and the Black Panthers in community orga- 
nizing. As we shall see, this latter group would have an influential role in 
the transfer and ultimate adaptation of the Aboriginal Black Power move- 
ment in Australia. 

Through mainstream and alternative press coverage, Australians were 
exposed to the intimate and often bloody images of American desegrega- 
tion, but very few were ready to look at the horrific racist attitudes that 
existed within their own country. Amidst all the media hype, a Tribune 
reader proclaimed: 


While I appreciate the action of Tribune in support of actions by Australians 
to support the cases of Black Americans suffering under US racism, I believe 
the best sort of anti-racist action Australians can take is to attack, expose and 
help abolish the shocking racism practised right before their eyes in 
Australia.1? 


Coverage of America’s racial tensions proved revolutionary, dramatic, and 
controversial. Australian mainstream newspapers were fixated on the nar- 
row question of the connections between Black Power and racial violence. 
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In contrast, Australian alternative newspapers sought to unravel key differ- 
ences between the Black Power movement and the Black Panther Party. 
By providing Black Power book reviews, interviews, and articles, some 
even from American radical publications, alternative readership in Australia 
was made aware of the fundamental principles of the Black Power move- 
ment and its offshoot—the Black Panthers. 

The media in both Australia and the United States played a pivotal part 
in diffusing American Black Power and Black Panther rhetoric to an 
Australian audience. Undoubtedly, media reporting impacted the way 
Australians perceived Black Power and the Black Panthers, later informing 
their perceptions of Aboriginal Black Power and the Australian Black 
Panther Party. This analysis identified five major events that garnered 
notable reportage in American mainstream newspapers. While certain 
events captured an American audience, many key events that were reported 
in the United States were left unmentioned and relatively invisible to an 
Australian audience. The limited coverage in the Australian press may not 
be that surprising, as mainstream broadsheets in Australia understandably 
focused on local and global issues that directly impacted Australians. 
Nevertheless, the selection of those news stories that did appear in these 
broadsheets is important to the overall history of how Black Power and 
the Black Panther Party were eventually taken up and understood in 
Australia. This joint American and Australian media analysis serves as the 
foundation for a detailed account of the practical emergence of Aboriginal 
Black Power in Melbourne and Sydney. 
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CHAPTER 4 


The Rise of Aboriginal Black Power 


We advocated Black Power but people especially the media misconstrued 
it, they were talking about Black violence. We werent talking about 
Black violence; we were talking about the power to run your own 
destiny. 

—Charles “Chicka” Dixon, The Foundation 1963-1977, directed by 
Troy J Russell (Canberra: Ronin Films, 2002), VHS 


Over 50 years after Bruce McGuinness popularized the term “Black Power” 
in Victoria, the movement and its migration remain largely unknown within 
mainstream Australian memory. Blackness is not a fixed racial category, but 
rather the meaning of “Black” changes according to context, location, and 
time.! From 1967 loose coalitions of activists in Melbourne and Sydney 
developed international connections with African American activists, 
attempting to adapt Black Power for use within their own communities. 
International connections fundamentally inspired and shaped the future 
direction of Aboriginal activism, paving the way for the ultimate rise of the 
Black Power movement in Victoria and New South Wales. 

The American Black Power movement spread its influence through 
people, literature, and media. As a result, a younger generation of 
Aboriginal activists in Victoria refocused their approach towards 
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grassroots resistance. Historian Jennifer Clark has suggested that both 
Aborigines and white Australians looked “carefully and somewhat appre- 
hensively” at Black Power.’ The international process of Black Power 
adaptation in major Australian cities was intentional and, ultimately, 
embraced. Particular processes allowed for the transnational mobility of 
the Black Power movement to Victoria. 

Historian Kathy Lothian has suggested that the spread of African 
American literature contributed largely to the Aboriginal awareness of the 
Black Panther Party’s activities in the United States. Lothian’s inquiry fur- 
ther demonstrates that the shift towards radicalism among Aboriginal activ- 
ists during the late 1960s was largely because of these direct international 
influences.* While Lothian has done a great service to the history of this 
period, this inquiry into Aboriginal Black Power will carry her scholarship 
even further by placing her argument in a different context. Lothian’s 
inquiry focused on the Australian Panthers’ “relative anonymity” or separ- 
ateness to the American organization, whereas this piece specifically out- 
lines the adaptation of American Black Power rhetoric in Melbourne, 
Sydney’s Redfern, and Brisbane. Although Lothian’s survey broadly depicts 
how Aboriginal activists utilized Black Power, her inquiry fails to acknowl- 
edge that support for Black Power varied markedly among Australian cities. 

The Black Power movement in Australia was defined by Foley as a 
“loose coalition of young Indigenous activists who emerged in Redfern, 
Fitzroy and South Brisbane” after the Australian Freedom Rides of 1965.* 
The importance of urban centers in the development of Black Power 
would provide a critical arena for the diffusion of Black Power ideologies. 
In both Australia and America, Aborigines and African Americans were 
confined to urban centers or ghettos and found a way to effectively utilize 
this spatial confinement in spreading political organization and argument.® 
The Black Panther Party in the United States devoted its energies to edu- 
cating community members about armed self-defense and grassroots 
organization. This strategy was also of high importance to Aboriginal 
youths. The Black Power movement in the United States had shown just 
how critical urban centers were to the core development of a revolution, 
and perhaps not surprisingly, the Aboriginal Black Power movement 
emerged from specific city centers, such as “Redfern, Fitzroy and South 
Brisbane.”° Similar to the Black Panther Party, the Aboriginal Black Power 
movement structured an urban-centered critique of Australian racism 
while promoting Aboriginal nationhood and cultural pride within inner- 
city communities. Aboriginal activists utilized these cities as social centers 
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where they could boldly confront police brutality and construct self-help 
programs to aid their community members. 

The Black Power movement asserted itself quite differently in Melbourne 
than it did in Sydney. While Lothian’s article attempted to connect the 
Redfern service programs with the emergence of the Brisbane Black Panther 
Party, it is difficult to ascertain how these Australian cities were politically 
intertwined. The Australian Black Panther Party was certainly not the cohe- 
sive, national organization described by Lothian; rather it was a group that 
emerged solely out of Brisbane. The Australian Black Panther Party was 
always a Brisbane-based group, and this is where Simon Townsend’s Sunday 
Australian article, which Lothian utilized throughout her inquiry, proves 
misleading.” The Redfern Black Power movement utilized American Black 
Panther rhetoric, primarily adopting and adapting Panther survival programs 
within their own communities, but an active Black Panther Party was never 
formed in Sydney or Melbourne. While Lothian’s research provides an essen- 
tial building block in forming a larger global understanding of the Australian 
Black Panther Party, her inquiry falsely portrays the Australian formation as a 
collective, national force. These next two chapters deliberately treat the 
development of Black Power in Melbourne and Sydney separately, aiming to 
show that they were independently driven units instead of one cohesive body. 
The Australian Black Panther Party is separately and more exhaustively exam- 
ined in Chap. 7. Any discussion of the Brisbane-based Black Panthers has 
deliberately been omitted here; this chapter focuses purely on Black Power 
leaders in Victoria, and the next chapter details New South Wales. Leaders in 
both states effectively sought to broaden the initial aims of earlier stages of 
Aboriginal activism and, in doing so, created a complex political and social 
phenomenon that enhanced the visibility of Aboriginal issues across Australia. 

The next two chapters focus on Aboriginal Black Power in Melbourne 
and Sydney’s Black Power caucus. It is certain that Black Power activists in 
these two cities were politically and socially aware of each other—primarily 
due to activist involvement in national associations. However, Black Power 
varied distinctly between these two cities because of different social and 
political environments. The Aboriginal leaders in each respective city had 
perhaps the largest impact on Black Power’s adaptation in Australia. But 
this inquiry will also address those personal relationships that developed 
between prominent Aboriginal activists and African American activists. 
Through these relationships, one can gain an enhanced understanding of 
the multitude of ways Aborigines interpreted and utilized Black Power in 
Melbourne and Sydney. 
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Black Power activists in Australia perceived that earlier efforts for 
change—largely cooperative and peaceful—had been met with empty 
political promises and increasing social inequities. In 1965 John Moses of 
the Sydney Morning Herald described his year touring the American “Deep 
South,” drawing comparisons between the racial tensions in the United 
States and Australia: 


Hattiesburg, Mississippi and Bowraville, N.S.W., have at least one thing in 
common: a picture theatre with a separate entrance, and separate seating, for 
coloured people. And just as in Hattiesburg Negroes live literally on the 
wrong side of the tracks, just outside the town limits on the other side of the 
railway line, so in Bowraville the eight houses in the aboriginal settlement 
are just past the point where the speed limit is lifted.’ 


By the late 1950s, racial awareness spread across Australia, as the interna- 
tional discussion of race discrimination intensified and Aboriginals orga- 
nized. The progression of Aboriginal activism during this period was 
perfectly reflective of global trends; as race riots erupted in Sharpeville and 
Little Rock, the Australian press forced Australians to look at their own 
policies and practices.? The overseas phenomenon asserted itself within 
Australia in the 1960s, perhaps most obviously with the Freedom Rides in 
northwestern New South Wales in 1965. Despite the fact that this social 
demonstration was comprised largely of white university students, the 
movement demonstrated that collective organization could effectively 
challenge racism and discrimination in rural country towns.'° The stu- 
dents also succeeded in raising the public’s awareness of the similarities 
between the plight of African Americans and Aborigines in Australia." 
The Freedom Ride paved the way for impending forms of youthful 
Aboriginal resistance by raising awareness and strongly influencing future 
leaders of the Black Power movement. 

However, the form of such resistance was by no means certain. As 
Aborigines continued to live in economically oppressed and socially mar- 
ginalized communities, activists grappled with finding the answers to end 
their oppression. The focus after 1965 shifted towards placing faith in 
constitutional change with the 1967 referendum. This was both a quest 
for basic rights and a highly symbolic quest for recognition.'* The over- 
whelming “Yes” vote with the 1967 referendum had signaled an advance- 
ment and created hope for Indigenous Australians who widely held the 
belief that “things [were] different.”!* The promotion of the referendum 
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had also engaged a younger generation of Aborigines towards the cause of 
Indigenous advancement. By 1967 it appeared that the Australian govern- 
ment was responding to progressive views of race and substantive changes 
were on the horizon for Aboriginals throughout the country. 

However, these hopes were short-lived. Aboriginal communities had 
held onto promises of progress, but ultimately the referendum’s ineffec- 
tiveness, highlighted earlier, left Aboriginal youths restless with the seem- 
ingly failed efforts of an older generation.’* Gary Foley explained such 
frustrations, commenting that the Aboriginal youth of Redfern had helped: 


Old people [...] with their referendum but then when the referendum hap- 
pened nothing changed and so we decided that their tactics and strategies 
were no good and we were learning about these alternative strategies that 
were being successful, as far as we were concerned in other places of the 
world and so we chose to look beyond.!° 


After the 1967 referendum, Aboriginal culture and identity played a far 
more significant role, as a younger generation emphasized community 
organization and an underlying philosophy of self-determination. This 
collective consciousness rightfully emerged from a long history of 
Aboriginal activism, political struggle, social disputes, and transnational 
influences. The successes of progressive organizations continued to reso- 
nate in the late 1960s and undoubtedly influenced the promotion of 
increased Aboriginal autonomy. Historian Russell McGregor commented 
that “from the beginnings of Aboriginal activism, that is to say, the quest 
for inclusion in the Australian nation was qualified by an insistence on the 
maintenance of Aboriginal identity and substantial control over their own 
affairs.”!° This younger generation effectively adopted methods from their 
ancestors and argued against moderate ideas of national inclusion. While 
the precepts of Aboriginal activism changed dramatically during the 1960s, 
critical issues remained.!”? The central theme of Aboriginal history has 
always been and is the struggle for justice; traditional protest measures had 
secured the public’s awareness and undoubtedly paved the way for this 
new approach by the late 1960s.!* At this time, a broad strategic and 
philosophical shift became apparent, as a younger generation of activists 
turned towards the rejuvenation of Aboriginality, pan-Aboriginal solidar- 
ity, and community organizing.!? 

In addition, racial paradigms from overseas influenced Aborigines who 
were widely exposed to African American activism via television and 
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newspapers throughout the 1960s.” As the civil rights movement gained 
momentum during a time of extreme social change in America, many 
countries such as Australia began to publicize its achievements.”! Foley 
recalled that because of the mainstream press, many Aboriginal youths 
were aware of the events occurring overseas, particularly the civil rights 
movement, and he credited those individuals who visited Australia with 
rapidly spreading Black Power rhetoric.2? By emphasizing self- 
determination, Black Power presented a strategy of righteous self-defense, 
which conflicted with older generational ideas of nonviolence and Black- 
white coalitions. From 1967, a younger generation of Aboriginal activists 
developed a keen interest in Black Power’s progress overseas, as they rec- 
ognized similarities between their own sociopolitical situation and the 
African American struggle for both human and civil rights.” 

Following the 1967 referendum, Aboriginal communities were out- 
raged and sought new ways to articulate frustrations with the government, 
while the media simultaneously exposed this younger generation to the 
rise of militant Black Power in the United States.” As the 1960s unfolded, 
Aboriginal activists gained increased support from visiting North American 
activists, who brought with them empowering rhetoric and African 
American literature. Black Power in Australia was not a spontaneous 
movement, but rather it was carefully calculated. From its inception, the 
American Black Power movement sought to unite African Americans 
around issues such as police injustices, decrepit living conditions, crime, 
starvation, and unemployment. Similar issues were present throughout 
Aboriginal communities, and Black Power rhetoric appeared applicable 
and readily adaptable to an Australian framework.?* 

Victorian Aboriginal activist Bruce McGuinness was the first individual 
drawn to this idea of grassroots resistance, but he largely disapproved of 
direct confrontations with white Australians or government powers. 
Ultimately, McGuinness understood the importance of establishing bonds 
with Black Power leaders from overseas, and this chapter emphasizes the 
establishment of such ties. The Black Power movement in Victoria sought 
to broaden the initial aims of earlier stages of Aboriginal activism and sub- 
sequently influenced activists in different cities across Australia. Shortly 
before his death in 2003, Bruce McGuinness provided insight into his 
relationships with Redfern Black Power activist Gary Foley and Brisbane 
Black Panther Denis Walker, stating: 
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I think people should remember when they hear the name or see the name 
Bruce McGuinness, that it is synonymous with Gary Foley and vice-versa, 
we have sort of matured and come together, over the thirty-three years and 
to a lesser degree Denis Walker of course, we don’t know where he is or 
what he’s doing, but in the earlier years Denis Walker was very much a fore- 
runner of the Aboriginal struggle, a theoretician, whose theories were quite 
amazing.”° 


The Black Power movement in Australia, which arguably began in 
1967, expanded the initial aims of earlier stages of Aboriginal activism and 
focused on three main principles—self-determination, economic indepen- 
dence, and land rights.” Aboriginal activist Bruce McGuinness under- 
stood the ultimate necessity and advantage of utilizing this approach.’ 
McGuinness was born in 1939 near Shepparton, Victoria, to a father who 
was “a three-quarter Aborigine from Eramble mission in New South Wales 
and his mother [was] part Aborigine, part European.””? He was politi- 
cized at a young age while serving as secretary of the youth branch of the 
Australian Aborigines League and later became co-director of the Victorian 
Aborigines Advancement League (VAAL) and served as editor of the 
Aboriginal newspaper The Koorier from 1969 until the publication ceased 
in 1970.%° Often characterized by his rebellious and restless spirit, 
McGuinness would become known as “the man who put ‘Black Power in 
Victoria,” playing an instrumental role in the eventual development of 
the movement in Australia.*? 

Bruce McGuinness would continually emphasize that Victorian activ- 
ists were cooperative individuals, who exercised their Aboriginal auton- 
omy but also possessed a willingness to work with white supporters 
towards Aboriginal advancement.” In 1969 McGuinness pondered the 
arrival of Australian Black Power in The Koorier: 


Every time there is a meeting of people concerned with Aboriginal affairs I 
hear the term Black Power expressed. Could this possibly be an omen of 
things to come? If so, in what form will it appear as ‘violent or non-violent’ 
or will it be in the form of an organisation made up entirely of Aboriginal 
radicals? Just imagine what would happen if the latter were to take place. 
Firstly there would be a ripple of suspicion and perhaps even fear and then 
there would come outcries of indignation and criticism. But what action 
would our white supporters take if the Black Power Movement was both 
secretive and violent on a national scale. This would then involve the 
Commonwealth, because it would undermine the national defence. I truly 
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hope that this will never happen because a lot of my people (Koories) would 
be hurt, but ifit does happen, what path would I follow—that of the Koorie 
or that of the white man?** 


McGuinness stressed that Aborigines needed to take control of their own 
affairs and acquire a stronger sense of self-determination. While 
McGuinness’ definition of Black Power emphasized “Koorie Power” and 
“Aboriginal autonomy,” he also impressed upon the public that the move- 
ment’s cooperation with white Australians was of critical importance.** He 
attempted to reassure public audiences by emphasizing that Black Power 
“revolutionaries” had to maintain a willingness to cooperate with “white 
people” to bring about “any necessary changes.”** McGuinness argued 
that “the growing unrest among black peoples must be fully understood 
by the white powers if violence is to be averted. I am sure that black people 
do not want to attain equality by force. They want only to negotiate.”*° 
McGuinness believed that the Aboriginal Black Power movement repre- 
sented Black liberation, Black pride, and Black control, but stressed that it 
had to be more of a collaborative effort than its American model.*” 

In 1969 McGuinness suggested that all Australian Aborigines purchase 
overseas liberation literature such as Stokely Carmichael and Charles 
Hamilton’s Black Power: The Politics of Liberation in America and Bobby 
Seale’s Seize the Time.** Aboriginal activists educated themselves on Black 
Power ideologies, as Carmichael and Hamilton challenged: 


The adoption of the concept of Black Power is one of the most legitimate 
and healthy developments in American politics and race relations in our 
time. [...] It is a call for black people in this country to unite, to recognize 
their heritage, to build a sense of community.” 


Through clear prose such as this, Aborigines were exposed to the “opera- 
tion of political and economic colonialism” and the self-determination 
required for combatting this embedded “colonial mentality.”*° Reviews of 
Black Power: The Politics of Liberation in America also appeared in the 
Communist Party newspaper, Tribune, educating its readership on the 
viable hope of Black Power.*! McGuinness stressed that Carmichael and 
Hamilton’s contribution on Black Power “should be a prized possession 
of every Aborigine,” as “the content of the book about American Negroes 
runs almost among identical lines of the Australian Aborigine.” Bobby 
Seale’s Seize the Time provided Aborigines with a “true understanding of 
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the Black Panther Party—what it really does, the kind of people who are 
in it, their everyday lives, the things that have happened to the Party.”*? 
Seale argued that the American Black Panther Party sought to combat 
“racism and ethnic differences” constructed by a corrupt power struc- 
ture.** The Party was based “on the practical things like the survival of 
people and the people’s right to self-determination, to iron out the prob- 
lems that exist.”*° Black Power literature also encouraged Aboriginal peo- 
ple to “choose their own leaders and hold those leaders responsible to 
them.”*° And it provided arguments for community mobilization, con- 
tending that “Black people would have to organize and obtain their own 
power base before they could begin to think of coalition with others.”*” 
All of these arguments came eventually to be seen by younger Aboriginal 
activists as valuable guides to the future of their own political struggle. 

Arguably, Black Power first entered the Australian racial paradigm when 
the VAAL, under the direction of Robert “Bob” Maza and McGuinness, 
invited Caribbean activist and scholar Dr. Roosevelt Brown to give a 
speech on “Black Power in Melbourne.”*® The VAAL was founded in 
1957 in direct response to the Warburton Ranges controversy in Western 
Australia. The Warburton Ranges controversy had reached national 
attention when William Grayden, Liberal Member of the Western 
Australian Legislative Assembly, persistently advocated against plans to 
test an atomic bomb at Maralinga. Grayden argued that the nuclear test- 
ing site posed a huge threat to the Aboriginal communities that inhabited 
the surrounding area. As a result of Grayden’s insistence, the state govern- 
ment appointed a committee to research the plausible outcomes of nuclear 
testing.” The committee released its report in December of 1956, claim- 
ing that Aboriginal conditions were marked by starvation and death; it 
concluded that the white response towards Indigenous welfare was com- 
pletely inadequate." Public sentiment intensified with the release of 
Grayden’s book Adam to Atoms and the film Warburton Ranges.” African 
American singer Paul Robeson even viewed the film during his Australian 
tour, later declaring that “the indigenous people of Australia are my broth- 
ers and sisters.”°* In April of 1957, Nicholls’ helped launch a petition for 
constitutional reform that would allow the Federal government to legis- 
late for Aborigines and demanded that Aborigines be included in the 
census." 

Pastor Doug Nicholls would argue that the actions of a “few people of 
good will in their spare time” could not solve the Aboriginal welfare crisis 
alone, and with the assistance of Aboriginal activists Doris Blackburn, Stan 
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Davey, and Gordon Bryant, the Aborigines Advancement League (AAL) 
was created as a means to challenge the living conditions of Aborigines 
residing in the Warburton Ranges.®* The AAL was constructed to provide 
direct support to Nicholls, who was appointed as a full-time field worker 
and thereby able to devote more than his “spare time” to the campaign.*° 
Local branches consisted of at least six adults, and these bodies reported 
directly to the executive council.” Such branches were responsible for 
covering their own domestic expenses, but were also required to contrib- 
ute funds for broader “aboriginal purposes” within the AAL.** The orga- 
nization grew rapidly, with most branches arising in country Victoria and 
Melbourne. Members predominantly drafted and circulated petitions that 
sought to empower federal parliament to legislate in Aboriginal affairs 
throughout the late 1950s and early 1960s. 

The VAAL represented a Black-white coalition that had created cultural 
and welfare-based programs to educate and aid Aboriginal communities.*? 
The League was certainly part of the older cooperative ethos, as it served 
to assist Aborigines with their “integration” into Australian society, pro- 
vided a network for individuals working on behalf of Aboriginal rights, 
and promoted full Aboriginal citizenship rights throughout the 
Commonwealth. However, with Brown’s controversial visit in 1969, a 
younger generation of AAL members, under the leadership of President 
Bob Maza and Director Bruce McGuinness, changed the direction of the 
League forever. 

Brown served as Program Director for the CAP. He was educated in 
the United States, having received his doctorate in ecological engineering 
from the California Institute of Technology in 1959. Chairman Bob Maza 
described Brown as “quite an unassuming type of bloke, who shuns pub- 
licity but will show himself when it will help some people.”®! Both Maza 
and McGuinness served as spokesmen for Black Power in the late 1960s, 
with McGuinness claiming that the time had come “for the black man to 
emerge as his own advocate” and Maza similarly pronouncing, “The time 
has come for black people to start doing it for themselves.”©? Bob Maza, 
born to a Murray Islander father and to a Yidinjdji mother, was McGuinness’ 
assistant at the AAL after employment as a clerk at the Commonwealth 
Department of Works. In 1969, McGuinness described Maza as an 
“Entertainer par excellence. Friend to most Aborigines. A product of part- 
Island and part-Aboriginal stock. [...] Will be a force to be reckoned with 
in the future in regard to Aboriginal affairs.”°* As members of the AAL, 
McGuinness and Maza arranged Brown’s trip to Victoria where he visited 
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with Aboriginal communities and discussed the prospects of Black Power 
within Australia. 

Bob Maza served as a reporter for The Koorier and later recalled that 
“Bruce and myself accompanied [Brown] to many places and showed him 
a heck of a lot, but most important we talked and discussed a great deal 
and I can assure you much has come out of our discussion.”° During his 
week-long visit, Brown brought “an international element into the think- 
ing of some Victorian Aborigines,” but faced harsh criticism from the 
news media, white supporters, and League members at an organized press 
conference.®* Brown stated “that he wouldn’t be so arrogant as to tell 
Australia’s Aborigines what they should or might do,” but warned that 
Australian activists who set “out to do something for black people” would 
be “rubbed out” by government officials.” The League’s co-director, 
Pastor Doug Nicholls, could not fathom how Black Power had gained a 
folowing among a younger generation of Aboriginal activists, yet 
Roosevelt Brown made them think about integrating this approach into 
the Australian context.®* Nicholls insisted that the League’s old Black- 
white coalition would succeed again and that Black Power was unneces- 
sary and damaging to the cause.” The Koorier later summarized Brown’s 
visit: “He came, he saw and he scared the life out of nearly everyone!””° 

The Caribbean activist was portrayed in the Australian press as a man 
who had come to “change the ambling pace of progress in Aboriginal 
affairs into a riotous run through the streets.” However McGuinness 
publicly observed: “Dr. Roosevelt Brown was one of the most fascinating 
characters I have ever met. I feel sorry for the experts who condemned 
him without even knowing him. They claim that Dr. Brown and myself 
were stirring up trouble (even though we didn’t).””? Immediately after the 
conference, Nicholls, who resented the media’s focus on Brown’s visit, 
utilized it to share his staunch criticisms of the League and its alternative 
leaders, who readily associated with the overseas Black Power movement.’* 
McGuinness explained to the media that the conflict between Brown and 
Nicholls was merely a minor disagreement between two passionate activ- 
ists of relatively similar agendas.”* League Director and a former Methodist 
minister, Bruce Silverwood expressed his own personal approval of the 
Black Power movement to the Tribune.” Silverwood believed that all 
Australians shared “together the task of Aboriginal advancement”; he 
staunchly supported the 1967 referendum and believed that Black Power 
was simply the next logical step for Aborigines.”° Silverwood relayed to the 
Tribune that he was well aware of the League’s plan to move towards 
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Black Power and oust its white leaders, including himself, explaining that 
the turn towards Black Power was only “new in that it [was] seeking an 
all-Aboriginal organisation with non-Aborigines taking a supporting role, 
and that not by a process of training and phasing but by a sudden act.””” 
But the use of the term “Black Power” by Aborigines in Victoria led to a 
variety of reactions, and not all would mirror Silverwood’s rapid 
acceptance.’® 

Consternation and condemnation would come from Ray Meagher, the 
Victorian Minister of Aboriginal Affairs, who was adamantly against Black 
Power erupting in Victoria; he believed it caused “serious concern” for the 
continued progression of Aboriginal advancement. Enraged by recent 
developments, he said that “Black Power techniques [were ] totally unwar- 
ranted” in Victoria and that “a few hotheads” were attempting to ruin the 
cooperation achieved in Aboriginal affairs.” The Minister for Aboriginal 
Affairs contended that his department had “opened an enviable chain of 
communications with individual Aboriginals, Aboriginal organisations and 
non-Government organisations such as the league” and that “under the 
banner of Black Power they could create distrust between Aboriginals and 
the Ministry and the general population.”®° 

Despite the prolific arguments against Black Power, Brown’s visit paved 
the way for the movement’s formal breakout at the League’s annual meet- 
ing, which conveniently fell just days after Brown’s departure. During the 
gathering AAL members defended Brown’s ability to throw “into the 
open a matter which was due for public airing, ‘black power.’”*! The orga- 
nization also released a formal statement, defending Aboriginal Black 
Power and declaring its commitment to the movement: 


Black Power is not one single style of action. It does not necessarily mean 
violence or black supremacy, although in some expressions it has used vio- 
lence and sought black supremacy. Those expressions have gained publicity 
because of their dramatic nature. The Aborigines Advancement League sup- 
ports the principle of black power, without necessarily condoning all the 
ways by which it expresses itself in various parts of the world, or indeed, in 
Australia. It is inevitable and healthy that there will be differences in the 
ways Aboriginal people understand black power and in the methods which 
they are prepared to use it to obtain their ends.* 


By 1969 the Black Power movement had formally arrived in Victoria 
with the Aborigines Advancement League serving as the movement’s 
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supportive body. Aboriginal activist Gary Foley reflected on his under- 
standing of the emergence of Black Power in Victoria, stating that Maza 
and McGuinness had “conspired to invite Brown out to hold a talk and a 
press conference but the media had picked up and had declared that Black 
Power had come to Australia.” Foley revealed that with this subsequent 
media frenzy, “Bruce and the rest of us realized the power of the terminol- 
ogy in terms of freaking out the white mainstream within Australia and I 
think initially Bruce took advantage of the shock power of the terminol- 
ogy.”** Victorian Aboriginal activists successfully utilized the frenzied 
media reportage to catapult the phrase “Black Power” into the Australian 
mindset and subsequently formed a loose coalition of young Aboriginal 
activists attracted to its rhetoric. 

In 1970 Roosevelt Brown provided a further “impetus to bring the 
Indigenous struggle to the attention of all Australians,” with an invitation 
for five Aboriginal Black Power leaders to attend a conference in the 
United States. Roosevelt Brown personally extended an invitation to 
“Brother Bruce McGinnis [sic]” on August 21, 1970, to attend the CAP 
Conference in Atlanta, Georgia.’ Founded in 1970, the CAP was a party 
that aimed to broaden the scope of Black Cultural nationalism by embrac- 
ing Maoist theory and practices.*” Current President of the CAP, Wesley 
Kabaila, explained that “the congress did some really great work, bringing 
African people together from around the world.” The CAP emphasized 
themes of Black cultural beauty and unification, often painting whites as 
“common antagonists to black progress.” The annual conference incor- 
porated the Black Power movement into a larger global phenomenon by 
attempting to “join the struggle of black Americans with those of non- 
whites around the world.”® The four-day meeting included “problem 
solving sessions” that centered “on the ideas of nation building, black 
self-determination, black self-sufficiency, self-respect and self-defense.”*! 
Speakers included civil rights activists, the Reverend Ralph Abernathy; the 
Reverend Jesse Jackson; Kenneth Gibson, Mayor of Newark, New Jersey; 
and Harlem politician Adam Clayton Powell.”? The group’s chairman, 
Hayward Henry, stated that the fundamental purpose of the Atlanta con- 
ference was “to unite black people, not only in America, but in Africa, and 
the Caribbean, in Australia, Mexico, South America and all over the planet 
earth.”°* This conference provided an opportunity for Aboriginal activists 
to interact with leading African American activists, including members of 
the Black Panther Party. 
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A month prior to the trip, McGuinness told The Age that he was still 
finalizing the list of activists who would join him in America; possibilities 
included “the AAL president (Mr. Bob Maza), the Brisbane-based presi- 
dent of the National Tribal Council (Mrs. Kath Walker), the West 
Australian Secretary of FCAATSI (Mr. Jack Davis) and the former 
FCAATSI Federal Secretary (Mr. John Newfong).”°* McGuinness assured 
The Age that “the Aborigines who [would] be going are not crackpots. 
They are down-to-earth, level-headed people.”” Ultimately McGuinness 
was accompanied by his assistant Robert Maza, Perth’s public relations 
officer for Aboriginal affairs Jack Davis, Sydney University student 
Solomon Bellear, and VAAL leader Patsy Kruger.’ Brisbane-based activist 
Kath Walker was invited but declined the invitation due to previous work 
commitments in the Northern Territory with the Gurindji.”” 

The then President of the VAAL, Patsy Kruger, was the only woman to 
travel to the United States with the other four male activists. A subscriber 
to The Koorier, Kruger had expressed her position on Aboriginal activism 
in a letter to McGuinness in 1969: “My people—once a proud Island 
Nation, with a beautiful, sustaining culture of which they are now dispos- 
sessed—iive in an assimilated culture of poverty. Since coming to Victoria, 
I have identified myself with the people in the Aboriginal community and 
support rigorously all endeavors for Aboriginal Advancement.”?* Kruger 
was born in North Queensland to parents of Melanesian descent and was 
educated in Bowen, Queensland. As “the first black kid in a State school,” 
she experienced segregation firsthand but charged that white Australians 
certainly had “a conscience about it, they proved that in the 1967 referen- 
dum.” The Australian’s Deborah Garland interviewed Kruger prior to 
her American trip, describing the activist as “intelligent, vocal and articu- 
late,” seeking “to learn all she can, in what might be a six-week stay, about 
how best to start a revolution for Aboriginal rights in Australia.”!°° Kruger 
emphasized the Aborigines Advancement League’s stance that this so- 
called revolution would occur with participation from both Black and 
white Australians.'°' This emphasis on Black-white cooperation, spread 
mainly through the actions of Maza and McGuinness, was also of utmost 
importance to Davis, Bellear and Kruger. 

Jack Davis, who served as the Western Australian state secretary of 
FCAATSI and the director of the Aboriginal Advancement Council, 
received an invitation from McGuinness to attend the conference. Growing 
up in the mill town of Yarloop, Davis was the only Western Australian 
Aboriginal activist to travel to the United States for the CAP conference. 
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A playwright and poet, Davis’ first book of poetry The First-born and 
Other Poems was published in 1970 just prior to the conference. The 
poetry proved profoundly political and drew extensively on race relations 
that undoubtedly increased Davis’ notoriety as an Aboriginal activist. 
Working as the manager of East Perth’s Aboriginal Community Centre 
since 1967, Davis was shaped by the “continual bustle of activity” between 
the “early-morning visitors” who “carried their own stories like open 
books” and “the sheer volume of homeless Aborigines.”!” Davis fre- 
quented FCAATSI forums contributing to the discussions where “many 
brilliant ideas first saw the light of day” and the atmosphere “stimulated a 
sense of group solidarity and sent everybody home full of hope, verve and 
confidence in each other.”!°* Davis recalled that FCAATSI was the first 
body to emphasize sending Aboriginal activists overseas to gain experi- 
ence, and “as it turned out, the black movement in the United States 
became something of a model.”!°* Both McGuinness and Maza knew that 
Davis was a consistent proponent of Aboriginal self-determination and 
cultural pride. When McGuinness rang Davis in August of 1970 to per- 
sonally invite him to attend the Black Power conference in Atlanta, 
Georgia, he knew that a priceless opportunity had arisen. Davis later 
recalled that he “was keen to go and agreed immediately to join the 
group.”!° 

From September 3-7, 1970, Aboriginal leaders converged with hun- 
dreds of other Black delegates at the historically Black Atlanta University’s 
five college campuses. While Bruce McGuinness told the New York Times 
that he came to the conference in the hope of learning “about self-help 
programs” and to open the “lines of communication between Blacks 
throughout the world,” Australian newspapers expressed alarm.'°° The 
Age alerted its readership to the pending American visit at which Aboriginal 
delegates were to “represent about 140,000 full-blood and part-Aborigines 
and Torres Strait Islanders” in an attempt to sway international opinion 
towards the cause.!°” McGuinness told the Leader that the five activists 
were supposed to lecture at a number of US universities during their visit 
and would be “studying particularly conditions and race relations at 
Atlanta University, which has the largest number of negro students. [...] 
We will be interested in the self-help programs the U.S. has for negroes. It 
will be our aim to try to introduce these ideas into Australia.”!°* Bob Maza 
reassured The Age readers that white Australians should regard the invita- 
tion “as a major breakthrough for Aboriginal assertion rather than a mili- 
tant move by Aborigines.” 1° 
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Davis described his “wonderful experience” of arriving in Atlanta, 
Georgia, and meeting “Black Power advocates and Beautiful People.” ° 
The Aboriginal activists participated in a variety of workshops during the 
CAP conference; Davis reflected on a course that focused solely on Black 
self-defense: 


The instructor was a rather small man, but he was built like a pocket 
Hercules. He was also a black-belt champion and very self-confident. No 
more than twelve stone, he was all whipcord, and was accomplished in a 
number of martial arts—and many unpublishable, deadly skills.*™ 


The group’s two week stay in Atlanta was “packed with a kaleidoscope of 
incidents that created a pattern of indelible memories” for the activists.'!? 
By contrast, the Aborigines only seemed to have left a marginal impression 
on the other Black Nationalists attending the conference. Kabaila later 
explained that conference attendees “knew there were people from 
Australia” and had “heard some rumblings about what was going on in 
Australia but didn’t personally know the leaders.”!!* The marginal recog- 
nition Aborigines experienced at the conference would especially be a 
point of contention for Aboriginal Black Power leader Bruce McGuinness. 

As the primary organizer of the trip, Bruce McGuinness was extremely 
optimistic about the CAP invitation, expressing his utmost eagerness to 
travel overseas and educate fellow Black Power revolutionaries about 
Aboriginal culture and identity. Just prior to his US departure, McGuinness 
explained to the Australian Leader that “in recent years, Americans had 
become interested in the Australian Aborigine. Most Americans had never 
seen an Aborigine and were keen to hear how they lived and worked.”!* 
However, just one month later, McGuinness returned to Australia with a 
completely different outlook. Bruce McGuinness vented his personal frus- 
trations with the visit, stating that: 


The Congress of African Peoples was about as much use to Australian 
Aboriginals as me having a hole in my head. [...] There was virtually no 
awareness of our particular problems at all. It just fell on deaf ears. The 
American—both black and white—are incredibly parochial. They don’t 
want to know, in many cases, what is not happening in America.1!® 


While the larger outcomes of the CAP conference remain largely unknown, 
McGuinness’ experience at the conference was less than desirable. Shortly 
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before his death in September of 2003, McGuinness commented on the 
1970 trip to the United States revealing that he was discouraged immedi- 
ately by the reception he received from African American activists, which 
was clearly due to the color of his skin.''® McGuinness came from a family 
of nine brothers and two sisters, which resulted in numerous fights, as his 
siblings “with whiter skin called him ‘nigger’.”!!” Issues with his own 
whiteness had cropped up during childhood—he would express personal 
concerns in a 1969 interview with Roosevelt Brown, asking if “part- 
Aboriginals [would] be accepted into these Black Power Conferences?”!!8 
Brown responded by saying, “When you say part-Aboriginals, the mere 
fact that they are part of the so-called black community means that they 
are accepted. They must be accepted because they make up a large por- 
tion. [...] We would be more than happy to accept the part-Aborigines.”"!” 
Despite Brown’s assurance, McGuinness felt that his skin color delegiti- 
mized his active participation in the CAP conference. McGuinness later 
explained that it “hurt” being “left out of things and not being encour- 
aged to take part in workshops because [he] was a bit fair skinned and 
straight haired.”!?° McGuinness recalled how he was “not the typical black 
looking black, and certainly not the African American looking, whereas 
the others were.”!”! He believed that his fair skin and straight hair delegiti- 
mized his presence at the Conference. This sense of exclusion was only 
heightened when another participant called him “a name” at the start of 
the event.'?? McGuinness would later explain that the man was forced by 
other CAP members to apologize to him about a “half an hour later and 
he profusely apologized.” Rather uncomfortable with his own presence 
at the event, McGuinness refrained from attending many program work- 
shops, while other Aboriginals participated. He later said: “I didn’t get 
that much out of it, I enjoyed it rather than participated.”!** 

Despite McGuinness’ remarks suggesting that the conference had 
failed, overall, the American visit proved relatively successful, as it further 
propelled a proper discussion of Black Power within Australia and estab- 
lished further connections with overseas activists. From Atlanta the activ- 
ists traveled to Harlem where they pursued their own individual interests. 
The highlight for McGuinness was his time spent on Long Island with a 
schoolteacher named Ken Jenkins. Jenkins allowed him to witness first- 
hand the failing public school system where he worked outside of New 
York City. McGuinness later described his impressions of the school: 
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If you’ve ever seen films like Black boy [blackboard] jungle, iron grills every- 
where and they would come clanging down when you’re going to a class- 
room and after being there. Lock down they call it, like the prisons it was an 
experience.!?° 


Bob Maza stayed with Barbara Ann Teer, founder of the National Black 
Theatre of Harlem, who emphasized that African American theater could 
capture Black stories with integrity and passion.” Maza and Bellear stud- 
ied theater at the National Black Theatre of Harlem; the experience would 
later influence the creation of Redfern’s own National Black Theatre in 
1972.'?” Jack Davis stayed with Professor Kenneth Gibson who taught at 
a historically Black college and lived central to the city sites. Davis com- 
mented that the “scale of things” in New York City “staggered” him, 
where “people are constantly, relentlessly imposed upon the senses.”!?8 
The Aboriginal activist was aware of the “abysmal” conditions that were 
“no doubt” present for Australian Aborigines but would later comment 
on the extreme poverty he witnessed during his time in New York City. 
Davis stated: 


One day, when walking down a street in New York, I came upon a scene that 
appalled me. Stretching over the pavement and weaving along the kerb was 
a long line of at least five hundred people, beginning at an open window 
that abutted the street. They were receiving welfare money—not cheques, 
but cash—and they were destitute, unkempt, untidy and without dignity. 
They had the haunted, uncertain stance of people who have lost control of 
their own life: the truly poor, not only bereft of material possessions but 
sunken in spiritual poverty brought about by four generations of living on 
the dole. My American friends informed me that there were blacks who had 
been welfare recipients for four generations. I was afraid that this was a pro- 
cess already begun in Australia amongst the Aborigines.’ 


Davis commented that such “a fleeting trip could not produce soundly 
based scholarly conclusions, but it did produce some deep impressions and 
challenging opinions which influenced and directed my activities after I 
returned to Australia.”'*° At the end of his 12-week trip to America, he 
remarked that he could have stayed longer but was eager to return home 
and combat the impoverished conditions of Aborigines living in East 
Perth.'*! Davis would provide minimal support to the Aboriginal Black 
Power movement once back in Australia. His formative time in the United 
States had clarified for him that the Aboriginal experience, marked with its 
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history, cultural attachments, and politics, was intrinsically different to 
that of African Americans.!*? In this case, at least, heightened contact actu- 
ally reduced interest in political transfer. 

Nonetheless, despite less than happy experiences in the United States, 
McGuinness continued to maintain that Black and white Australians 
needed to “work together in harmony to end inequality and poverty.” 133 
Perhaps one of the greatest developments to arise out of the Black Power 
era in Victoria was its emphasis on Aboriginal community control. From 
1969, welfare services available to Aborigines living in Victoria would 
undergo a dramatic transformation with increased emphasis on develop- 
ing community-controlled organizations directed at and provided by 
Victorian Aborigines.'** Beginning in 1971, these Victorian community- 
controlled organizations were established and administered by Aborigines. 
They aimed to provide housing, legal, and health services. In 1973 plans 
were initiated for the creation of a medical clinic that would provide 
Aborigines with preventative and curative care; the proposed center’s phi- 
losophy acknowledged that: 


A community based health programme recognises that the health problems 
of any community are interrelated with the economic and cultural problems 
of society. The people start to see that their health problems are related to 
food production problems, nutrition, water supply, housing, education, 
income and its distribution, employment, communication and transport and 
ultimately to political decisions. Physical health becomes not only the main 
concern but also mental and social health as well. The total well being of 
man and his community is taken into account.!*5 


The Victorian Aboriginal Health Service (VAHS) opened its first building 
in 1974 providing both an independent and alternative system of health- 
care that is largely provided by Aborigines in a community environment. 
Throughout the 1970s, patients sought assistance from the medical and 
dental clinics in Melbourne, Shepparton, and Morwell.'°° In 1978, 70 
percent of patients that utilized the VAHS lived in and around Melbourne’s 
city center. Sporting and cultural activities would also emerge in Victoria, 
which were specifically directed towards Aboriginal participants and 
encouraged a “club-like atmosphere.”'*” For example, birthdays and holi- 
days were celebrated, films were shown, informal lectures were held, and 
trips to the zoo, park, and river were organized. These community- 
controlled programs sought to combat inherent racism within Australia’s 
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mainstream healthcare, legal, and housing systems and promoted 
Aboriginal self-assertion and camaraderie. ° 

The VAHS’s “underlying principle” of self-determination was derived 
from the Black Power movement—emphasis was placed “on Aboriginal 
determination of, and participation in the making of the policies and the 
programs.”!*? The VAHS also adopted training initiatives from the com- 
munity service programs devised by the US Black Panther Party. The 
VAHS’s Health Worker Training Program taught courses to selected 
Aborigines on anatomy, physiology, hygiene, diagnostic techniques, and 
the diagnosis and treatment of common ailments. Once trained, these 
Aboriginal health workers could provide on the spot care and make initial 
assessments of patients.'*° The VAHS would become the second Aboriginal 
controlled health service in Australia, modeling some of its directives and 
gaining firsthand support from activists, who had already assisted in creat- 
ing the first Aboriginal Health Service in Sydney’s Redfern.“ 

Ultimately, the Victorian Black Power movement would effectively 
combine cooperation with self-determination. The Victorian Aboriginal 
leaders wished to separate themselves from the radical US movement to 
express a new Black Power consciousness, one that aimed to integrate a 
Black-white coalition, incorporating the demands of an older generation. 
McGuinness emphasized this respectful approach, attempting to promote 
self-determination while acknowledging the utmost need for white coop- 
eration and support. McGuinness also stressed that Victorian Black Power 
members had to reject the violent tactics utilized by Black Power activists 
in the United States. In 1969 McGuinness explained his position, stating: 


I believe in what I feel and I feel for my kind of Black Power. [...] I am a 
realist in this instance and I know that Black Power is neither violent nor 
non-violent. It is the degrees in which Black Power is attained that violence 
may occur. So much for Black Power. [...] I am not a hate-filled racist. If 
anyone considers me to be such they are wrong. [...] I want the Aboriginal 
people to have an identity. I want them to have the power to make policy 
changes for their betterment. I want to be able to be recognized as a Koorie, 
not a so-and-so Abo. This I feel makes me a racist but certainly not 
hate-filled. 14? 


These Aboriginal activists were not belligerent men with weapons, asking 
for violence, but rather they understood the necessity of self-determination 
coupled with cooperation. The Victorian Black Power movement would 
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prove successful in changing the culture of Aboriginal affairs, the indepen- 
dence of Black Australians, and the institutional landscape of Indigenous 
health and welfare. It alerted Australians to the arrival of Black Power and 
undoubtedly inspired the leaders of the Redfern Black Caucus in Sydney, 
New South Wales. Yet, these progressive developments towards adopting 
and adapting Aboriginal Black Power would produce a degree of fear in 
some Australians.'** One “anonymous” letter addressed to McGuinness 
expressed this sentiment: 


I am quite distressed at your constant remarks about Black Power. Black 
Power is a scourge this country can well do without, one only has to look to 
other countries to see how this has caused wholesale destruction and havoc, 
and to condone this through the medium of your paper is in extremely bad 
taste [...] to read that fools like you would actually harbor this hate abso- 
lutely sickens me.!# 


McGuinness responded: 


Your remarks about our paper are worth printing, it shows how little you 
know of Aboriginal affairs, and sir, if you feel that Koories are incapable of 
forming themselves into a Black Power group, why did you neglect to put 
your name and address on your letter. [...] We do know however that your 
letter carries a Sydney postmark (typical).1° 


The emergence of the Black Power movement in Victoria primarily 
emphasized the self-determination of Aboriginals, focusing on a strategy 
of righteous self-determination that ideologically conflicted with the 
prominent ideas of an older generation. But even McGuinness, who had 
created “a space for a more radical perspective to come across,” grew “a 
lot more timid” when activists in Sydney’s Redfern wanted to take Black 
Power to more militant ends.!*° 
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CHAPTER 5 


Black Power in Redfern 


Black Power in Australia is a policy of self-assertion, self-identity. It is 
our policy, at least as far as we in the city are concerned [...] to 
endeavor to encourage Black Culture, the relearning, the reinstating of 
black culture wherever it is possible. 

—Paul Coe, quoted in John Maynard, Fight for Liberty and Freedom: 
The Origins of Australian Aboriginal Activism (Canberra: Aboriginal 
Studies Press, 2007), 3 


In the 1960s, Sydney’s Redfern was representative of the economic and 
racial troubles that afflicted Aboriginal communities.’ Of an estimated 
120,000 Aborigines living in Australia during the late 1960s, at least 
14,000 were residents in Sydney.’ An inner-city suburb of Sydney, Redfern, 
less than two miles from the city center, became a solace for Aboriginals 
fleeing rural parts of New South Wales. Redfern’s Aboriginal population 
exploded during the late 1960s on the coat tails of the 1967 referendum 
that resulted in the closure of reserves and the displacement of Aboriginal 
workers.* Despite the increasing number of Aboriginal residents in 
Redfern, it remained largely segregated. Redfern’s housing rents were 
substantially less than in other Sydney suburbs, and Aboriginal workers, 
who took up semiskilled and unskilled positions in railway workshops or 
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factories, had very limited means.* The Aboriginal unemployment rate in 
Redfern was two to three times higher than that of white workers, forcing 
many individuals into impoverished living conditions.” Squatting in vacant 
lots was a popular mode of living in Redfern throughout the 1950s and 
1960s, as the discriminatory housing and rental markets proved largely 
inaccessible and unaffordable.° 

Founded in 1963, the Foundation for Aboriginal Affairs sought to 
combat this full-fledged crisis by providing a place where Aboriginals 
could gather socially but also receive some fundamental assistance with 
relocating. Eileen Perkins, the wife of the late Charlie Perkins, recalled 
that her husband possessed this “burning obsession to change things” in 
Sydney’s Redfern and quickly established a relationship with Methodist 
minister Ted Noffs.” Both men decided to set up a center that was near the 
railway station that served as “the first setting off point for people coming 
in from the country and it was really close to Redfern, of course where a 
lot of Aborigine people were living at that time.”® Perkins’ served as the 
manager and hired a team of field officers, welfare officers, and a secretary. 
Joyce Clague, a former Foundation Welfare Officer, explained: 


We raised our own wages, we raised our own funds for resources and stuff 
that we had to do, the donations of course we received that was going 
towards the building. [...] We used to go three at a time and do door 
knocks. Of course, there were some who were pretty hostile. Weren’t going 
to give to blacks at any rate and told you so.’ 


A large portion of these donations went towards assisting the Redfern com- 
munity; former Field Officer Roy Carroll explained that he would “visit jails, 
visit hospitals, go to court, help people with food [and] pick up clothes.”'® 
Yet a large portion of these donated funds were derived from white Australians 
who “saw their involvement in the Foundation project as being a meaningful 
contribution towards the ultimate ideal of assimilation.” ™ 

By 1967, there was a “mass migration of teenagers” flocking to Redfern, 
and many were aware and prepared to confront the racial prejudices of the 
city.!* Gary Foley explained further that: 


Redfern at that point in time [1967] was a tough place and we were young 
kids, fresh from the bush. And we were angry, in line with some of the stuff 
that Charlie Perkins had sort of put in our minds, about freedom and justice 
and we wanted to do something about what the coppers were doing in 
Redfern. But the older generation said to [...] join [them] in organizing this 
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referendum. [...] Which we did, we were obedient, respective of our elders. 
[...] The elders had said to us that if we get the referendum then it will 
improve life for Aboriginal people.}* 


To this younger generation of activists arguing for increased Aboriginal 
self-assertion, the ousting of white members from the Foundation’s Board 
was necessary.'* The turn towards increased self-determination would 
cause a generational split within the Foundation, as white Board members 
accused these younger activists of being “Black Power maniacs.”!° In 
Victoria, Black Power activists had faced staunch criticisms from an older 
generation of elders, and the schism within the Foundation’s leadership in 
New South Wales certainly mirrored these events. 

The Redfern Black Power movement would emerge from the pre- 
existing social connections established at the Foundation. As a result, the 
Foundation “played a crucial role, as the crucible if you like, that nurtured 
the great move and push for Aboriginal political control.”!° The members 
of the Black Caucus would search for more radical outlets to combat their 
social, financial, and political oppression. Aboriginal activists in Redfern 
were also well aware of the developments of the Victorian Black Power 
movement through their involvement in both local and national Aboriginal 
groups, such as FCAATSI, the National Tribal Council (NTC), and the 
Foundation for Aboriginal Affairs.” The emergence of Black Power rheto- 
ric from Victoria to New South Wales was an extension of the Black Power 
mood. Redfern activists created radical communities by deploying rhetoric 
already present within Victoria. However, the Redfern Black Power move- 
ment would also gain critical momentum from visiting African American 
soldiers, musicians, and writers. 

From September 1, 1967, thousands of US soldiers poured into Sydney 
on their R&R during the Vietnam War, some seeking “warm water, a nice 
beach, good food, lots of steak and lots of milk.”'® By March 1968, 
roughly 6800 US servicemen were spending their seven days of leave on 
Australian shores per month.!? This occurred after the Australian govern- 
ment had expressed concerns about venereal diseases, stating that “a good 
proportion [...] would be negroes,” and the Minister for Immigration 
wished to ensure that the country would maintain its homogeneity and 
retain its “characteristic Australian identity.’””° 

In 1968 an influential Four Corners report televised by the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission documented the arrival of these visiting 
American Gls, explaining that: “Australia has fast become one of the most 
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popular choices among GIs going on leave. They find it a distinct change 
from Asian countries and to many it’s pretty much like home.”*! The 
approval for an American designated R&R site in Australia came into 
effect after the Australian government assured the US military that 
“American Negro Personnel would not encounter formal discrimina- 
tion.””” These African American soldiers, who were often vilified by lead- 
ers of the US Black Power movement, would ironically serve as an integral 
tie between the civil rights movement in America and the eventual emer- 
gence of Aboriginal Black Power.’ Henry Riley, an African American 
Marine veteran, who served in Vietnam and chose Australia for his R&R 
destination, explained that a lot of servicemen “were looked upon by the 
movement here in the States as being traitors. They would say, you are 
Uncle Sam’s stooges, you are a lackie, you are a Tom.””* 

Riley recalled that “there were certain slots available to go wherever. 
There were very few slots available for Sydney. [...] I didn’t really want to go 
to Bangkok or Thailand, a lot of Brothers did but I didn’t want to go to 
whore houses.””° The first stop on arrival in Sydney for all American GIs was 
the R&R Center in King’s Cross. It was here that all men were required to 
change into civilian clothes and received an official briefing.”° Riley explained 
that he “rented out an apartment and the business owner told us to go to the 
Whiskey A-Go-Go.””” Sydney’s Whiskey-A-Go-Go quickly became a popu- 
lar night spot for American GIs, as the nightclub offered free drinks and food 
for the first two hours on special GI gala nights.” Riley recalled that “Black 
guys and white women at the bars, they didn’t have a problem with that,” 
but “there was a section where Black guys sat,” and “there were women who 
were comfortable with dating African Americans.”’° 

In this section of the nightclub, Riley recalled discussions among 
African American GIs about Black Power. It was perhaps here, in these 
Sydney nightclubs, where these men propelled the international diffusion 
of Black Power, as they impressed upon young Aboriginals the urgency, 
importance, and global collectiveness of Black liberation. Gary Foley 
recalled that he had first heard the term “Black Power” in 1967 from 
African American soldiers residing in Sydney, stating: 


Sydney was used as a safe haven for American troops [during Vietnam] and 
so Sydney was being saturated with large numbers of American soldiers and 
a disproportionate number, quite possibly the majority of those American 
troops who were landing in Sydney were African Americans. A lot of those 
African Americans wanted to find a black community in Sydney and there 
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was no black community in Sydney, in fact they were arriving in Sydney at 
the height of the White Australia policy and had they not been servicemen 
for the American Army they would not have been allowed in. In the absence 
of a black community a lot of them ended up coming over and visiting us, 
connecting with us.*° 


Queensland’s sunny coast would also serve as a respite for “young black 
people” serving in Vietnam who represented “a new generation, a new 
train of thought.”*! It was quite popular for US servicemen to hitchhike 
from Brisbane to the Gold Coast during their leave, but in racially divided 
Brisbane, African American GIs were often disregarded by white drivers. °? 
Future Black Panther leader, Samuel Watson, recalled how many of these 
soldiers received lifts from his father, and during the drive, these soldiers 
spoke of great leaders back home.** Watson was made aware of those 
racially waged conflicts overseas after personal encounters with these 
African American soldiers serving in Vietnam.** 

For two years, from 1967 to 1969, reporter Wallace Terry traveled 
throughout Vietnam interviewing Black soldiers on the battlefront. These 
men wanted to “be the backbone of [the] revolution” and often felt like 
they were fighting a war within a war, citing the racial tensions between 
Gls. Terry would pose the question, “Has anybody messed with you for 
using the Black Power sign?” to which one unidentified soldier responded: 


Three brothers was walking out of the mess hall and my sergeant [...] he 
said what are you doing? I said well I gave my brothers the sign. He said the 
next time I catch you doing that I’m gonna take you right up to CIDA 
office with me. I said for what. He said you know what that means? I said 
what. He said Black Power, I said no shit. [...] That’s the way I greet my 
brothers every goddamn day just like you big head mother fuckers put up 
that peace sign." 


Another unidentified soldier commented on the number of Confederate 
flags hung by white soldiers, stating “That’s all we got in my company. All 
you see is Confederate flags, draped in the back of trucks man. Everywhere. 
It just burns me up man, I mean of all things to have over here man why 
a confederate flag? As a matter of fact, I think it better be some goddamn 
law to outlaw those goddamn flags. [...] That’s really senseless man.” *° 
Terry commented on the heightened political awareness of these Black 
Gls, stating “Everywhere I traveled brothers spoke out about the leaders 
back home, the black ones and the white ones.”*”7 Owen Heggs, a Navy 
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Lieutenant and Black attorney from Washington D.C., explained to Terry 
that “Black people today in the military, from PFC to O-5, represent the 
black movement in our country.”** After his hundreds of interviews, Terry 
suspected that those “angry voices of Black soldiers [were] being heard 
around the world,” and he was right.*” These Black GIs, who arrived in 
Australia, as Watson recalled: 


Always had with them these tracts, and these books and information pam- 
phlets about African American political thought from their homeland. They 
brought information into the Brisbane community and other places about 
Marcus Garvey, his pan-African nationalist thought, information about the 
Panthers, the civil rights struggles in the United States around the boycotts, 
stories about Rosa Parks, [...] Martin Luther King, Malcolm X. All this 
information was coming in and it was at a time as well when there was an 
enormous mobilization against the Vietnam War.*° 


Though the nature of these contacts eludes easy historical corroboration, 
it seems clear that African American soldiers exposed young Aboriginal 
activists to Black Power through personal discussions and literature. 

Redfern activists were also inspired by the lively music scene of the 
1960s and 1970s, which included visits from popular acts from the United 
States, including African American musicians Bo Diddley, Chuck Berry, 
Muddy Waters, and Ike Turner.*! American musician Bob Dylan, who was 
an influential advocate of racial equality in the US civil rights movement, 
also toured Australia in 1966 and performed two shows at Sydney 
Stadium.” The Foundation for Aboriginal Affairs also developed relation- 
ships with touring African American musicians. Foley remembered popu- 
lar Aboriginal bands playing on Friday and Saturday nights, attracting the 
youths of Redfern to the hall, where occasionally “some big time African 
American band in town [...] would do a concert one night at the 
Foundation.”** Roy Caroll recalled Johnny Ashcroft, Col Joyce, and 
American-born entertainer Don Lane playing at the Foundation, “giving 
their service for free.”** And as popular tracks from African American 
rhythm and blues artists entered Australia, Black Power prose was also 
influencing Aboriginal youths. 

Gary Foley recalled that the leaders of the Redfern Black Power move- 
ment, also referred to as the Redfern Black Caucus, were greatly inspired 
by Malcolm X’s biography and underlying racial rhetoric. Foley later 
reflected on his reading of the biography of Malcolm X, stating that: “As 
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a young black Koori kid in a tough ghetto like Redfern at the time, the 
words of Malcolm X made a lot of sense to me. In fact, I was able to relate 
to almost everything he was saying.”*° The words of Malcolm X were only 
further exemplified by the harsh realities of everyday life. For example, 
Foley recalled that just a few days after he read the words of Malcolm X, 
he was “bashed very severely by several police officers [...] and it upset me 
probably more than anything else because they bashed me for something 
that I didn’t do. I mean history may well have been completely different if 
these three coppers had bashed me for something I did.”*° Just two days 
after this incident, Foley joined radical activist Paul Coe in the “Redfern 
Black Caucus or what some people might call the Redfern Black Power 
group,” and he began a life devoted to radical Aboriginal activism.*” 

Malcolm X’s philosophy was spread to the masses with the publication 
of his autobiography in 1965 that claimed “the American black man 
should be focusing his every effort toward building his own businesses, 
and decent homes for himself. [...] One thing the white man never can 
give the black man is self-respect!”*® Perhaps Aborigines identified with 
Malcolm X’s discussion of the “psychological deterioration” of destitution 
that “hit” his “family circle” and destroyed their pride.“ Aboriginal activ- 
ists, who had witnessed the failures of “social” assimilation, most likely 
identified with Malcolm’s view that Blacks were taught that “everything 
white was good, to be admired, respected and loved.”*° Foley reflected 
that Malcolm X’s autobiography helped him to take “a far closer interest 
in what was going on.”*! Malcolm X challenged oppressed individuals, 
stating: 


The ignorance we of the black race here in America have, and the sel/f-hatred 
we have, they are fine examples of what the white slavemaster has seen fit to 
teach us. [...] We are humbling ourselves, sitting-in, and begging-in, trying 
to unite with the slavemaster! I don’t seem able to imagine any more ridicu- 
lous sight. A thousand ways every day, the white man is telling you ‘You 
can’t live here, you can’t enter here, you can’t eat here, drink here, walk 
here, work here, you can’t ride here, you can’t play here, you can’t study 
here.’ Haven’t we yet seen enough that he has no plan to unite with you? 


Aboriginal activists, who readily identified with Malcolm X’s feelings of 
helplessness, frustration, desperation, and oppression, believed that the 
fierce idealism he demonstrated could benefit future members of the 
movement. Foley explained that leaders of the Black Caucus would 
encourage prospective members to: 
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Read Malcolm X. We would let them go through it and read it and get 
angry in the first part where he is advocating the hatred of white fellas and 
everything. And then we’d let them get to that point and then we’d wait to 
see if they go beyond, see if they got to the next step, see if they went 
through the process of understanding and ceasing to be a racist, ceasing to 
hate white people. We regarded that as a handicap and if they couldn’t do 
that we’d get rid of them. Malcolm X was a man who was regarded by most 
white people both in Australia and America as a black racist, which he was 
for a significant part of his life but the real value in what Malcolm X was say- 
ing, from our perspective in Redfern, had not so much to do with his period 
of black racism but more importantly the transformation that he made per- 
sonally that took him beyond that [...] So Malcolm X we loved him for the 
things that he was, not for the things that people thought he was.ë? 


Young Aborigines, with their own social oppression, could readily relate to 
Malcolm X’s rhetoric, as they faced racist policies, police corruption, gov- 
ernment inaction, and swelling, impoverished Aboriginal communities.™ 
Redfern Black Power activists successfully utilized African American litera- 
ture in educating their target audiences and drawing in potential Black 
Power recruits. 

Foley later emphasized that those direct connections with African 
Americans that were developed in Sydney’s Redfern served to inspire 
young Aboriginal activists and instilled in them the “belief that [they] 
could change the world.” Ultimately, the Aboriginal Black Power move- 
ment represented a diffusion of ideas and practices from the United States 
that helped Australian Aborigines seek further self-determination without 
white interference. The initial aim of the Aboriginal Black Power move- 
ment in Redfern was to provide assistance programs that would enable 
individuals to challenge and endure their oppression. Through grassroots 
organizing, Aboriginal activists constructed service programs that were 
primarily modeled after the US Black Panthers and provided food, medical 
care, and legal support to their communities.°° Huey P. Newton had 
argued that the structure of Black Panther survival programs would serve 
as “a model for all oppressed people who wish to begin to take concrete 
actions to deal with their oppression.”*” His words proved prophetic in 
the Australian case. 

Paul Coe, Gary Williams, and Gary Foley envisioned the way in which 
US Black Panther service programs, such as the Free Breakfast for School 
Children Program and the Legal Aid and Educational Program, could be 
adopted into Redfern communities. Gary Williams grew up in Nambucca 
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Heads and, at 17 years of age, was awarded a scholarship to attend the 
University of Sydney." By March 1963, Williams was one of two Aboriginal 
students at the University of Sydney; the other was Charles Perkins. In 
1965 Williams joined the Freedom Ride campaign in his hometown of 
Bowraville. With a population of about 900 white residents and 116 
Aboriginals, “Bowraville was discrimination from the cradle to the grave. 
It was a mongrel of a place.”*? In protest, Williams would enter the 
Bowraville Hotel, an establishment that only allowed in a select number of 
Aboriginal drinkers, and had a drink with another freedom rider.® 
Williams’ actions in Bowraville served to inspire a younger generation of 
Aboriginals living in the racially divided Nambucca Heads region.®! After 
his participation in the Freedom Rides, Williams involved himself with the 
Foundation for Aboriginal Affairs, the Aboriginal Legal Service, the 
Aboriginal Medical Service, and the Tent Embassy. 

The story of the Freedom Ride has already been well told. But the 
implications of the Freedom Ride for young Black Australians are central 
to the rise of Black Power in New South Wales. As a teenager living on the 
coastal town of Nambucca Heads, Foley had experienced firsthand the 
pain of racial discrimination and disadvantage. The only Aboriginal stu- 
dent in his class, Foley was confused by conflicting racial messages both 
inside and outside of school; he could sit next to his white classmates and 
play with them on the playground during school hours, but he often was 
not allowed to sit next to them at movie theaters and instead had to sit in 
the roped off front row, reserved only for Aboriginals. Foley suspects that 
the Freedom Ride was largely responsible for the 1966 Aboriginal “mass 
exodus from the rural areas of New South Wales,” as it even planted “a 
seed in [his] mind that it was possible for people to stand up against ineq- 
uity and discrimination.”® He recalls that when Aboriginal youths “saw 
the Freedom Rides go through [...] a lot of the mob from up here [...] we 
all ended up in Sydney in the mid-1960s.”% It is a claim supported by 
Redfern’s rapid growth. In the two years from 1966 to 1968, the 
Aboriginal community of Redfern grew from 1400 people to 30,000.% In 
1967 prominent Aboriginal activist, Chicka Dixon, urged for “hostels for 
Aborigines because of this mass migration of teenagers from the river 
banks to Sydney” and further warned that an “explosion point was com- 
ing. [...] It’s quite certain that there are going to be race riots. There is no 
doubt in my mind that something has got to give.”°° 

In 1967, just two years after Foley witnessed the Freedom Rides, he 
moved from Nambucca Heads to Sydney’s Redfern and became active in 
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Aboriginal affairs, initially through FCAATSI. Foley then engaged with 
other Aboriginal youths at the Foundation for Aboriginal Affairs, and by 
the late 1960s, he had aligned himself with other radical Indigenous activ- 
ists, including his “educator” Paul Coe.*” Paul Coe, a Wiradjuri man, was 
raised on the Erambie Aboriginal Station in Cowra, New South Wales, a 
town situated to the west of Sydney. He relocated to Redfern in the late 
1960s.°% As a newcomer to the community, Coe involved himself in vari- 
ous social activities through the Foundation for Aboriginal Affairs. A 
bright scholar, Coe was the first Aboriginal student from Cowra High 
School to study for the Higher School Certificate and served as a prefect 
elected by his classmates in 1968.° From a young age, Coe aspired to 
train as an art teacher and moved closer to the city to pursue his interests.”° 
The Foundation for Aboriginal Affairs provided an outlet for Coe’s artistic 
endeavors, but he also grew passionate about Redfern community devel- 
opment projects, particularly the All Blacks football team.” Foley com- 
mented that “Paul Coe had become politicized when his cousin, a man 
called Pat Wedge, was shot and killed by police on Petersham station on 
Sydney, a couple of stations down the line from Redfern.” By May 1970, 
Coe would assume an active leadership role in the Redfern community, 
particularly asserting himself as an Aboriginal land rights activist and pro- 
ponent of police patrolling.” 

It appeared to Foley that the late 1960s and early 1970s provided 
Aboriginal Australia with a “psychological boost,” as they implemented 
service programs throughout the country like those created by the 
American Panthers.”* These service programs proved to strengthen neigh- 
borhoods by better feeding, clothing, educating, and protecting their 
members. But despite the significant gains already achieved by earlier gen- 
erations of Aboriginal activists, there were still issues surrounding equal 
education, healthcare, legal representation, fair wages, and police patrol- 
ling. The young Redfern activists devoted to Black Power tried to address 
these significant sources of continuing inequality. 

Firstly, the Black Power movement in Redfern, as represented by Paul 
Coe, Gary Williams, and Gary Foley, decided to combat the police brutal- 
ity and murder of Blacks in their Sydney community. Throughout the 
1960s and into the 1970s, Aborigines in Redfern claimed that they were 
typically arrested without cause often near the Empress and Clifton Hotels. 
There were also reports of police-imposed curfews on Aborigines. In 
1970, Justice Wootten commented on the Redfern curfews, stating: 
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I found, as most people do, it [the curfew] a little hard to believe when I first 
heard it, but when I observed it operating with my own eyes, I was left with 
little doubt. The simple position was that any Aboriginal who was on the 
streets of Redfern at a quarter past ten was simply put into the paddy wagon 
and taken to the station and charged with drunkenness, and that was some- 
thing that was just literally applied to every Aboriginal walking along the 
street, irrespective any sign of drunkenness in his behaviour. This and the 
associated problems gave rise to very strong feelings amongst 
Aborigines here.” 


Aboriginal altercations with police were documented in the press with 
complaints largely directed at the unwarranted arrests and “bashings” of 
Aboriginal youths.” In 1973 the New South Wales Bureau of Crime 
Statistics and Research noted that 63 percent of offenses for which 
Aborigines were convicted in Redfern were for “unseemly words and 
vagrancy.”’” According to court statistics for the Central Court of Petty 
Sessions, which covers the area of Redfern, the number of Aboriginal con- 
victions in Redfern was double that of convictions for the entire inner-city 
population.”® 

Foley recalled that the “New South Wales police of that era were noto- 
riously corrupt [...] and so those police we were up against in Redfern 
[...] by 1968 they were being turned loose on us.”” Paul Coe, who had 
experienced police brutality firsthand, wanted to tackle the issue of com- 
munity police patrols throughout Redfern. As historian Peter Read effec- 
tively observed: 


Here was the shared experience of Aboriginality. Here was the point of 
intersection. Foley was arrested at Central station [...] on a trumped up 
charge. [...] Perkins was arrested in Alice Springs after he had rung up police 
to complain about a publican. What the Sydney Aborigines [...] understood 
intuitively [...] was the brutal reality of Aboriginal daily life.°° 


Foley later recalled that “when [the Black Power movement] decided to 
do something about the police, the first thing we looked at was what we 
had heard to be the methods of the Black Panther Party in Oakland, set- 
ting up a pig patrol and arming ourselves. We decided to use that example 
as a means to try and do something in Redfern.”*! 

By the late 1960s, the Aboriginal Black Power movement had imple- 
mented police patrols that centered on the collection of information on 
police forces. Black Power activists Paul Coe, Gary Williams, Billy Craigie, 
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Bobby Blaire, and Gary Foley comprised these patrols; armed with a pen 
and paper, they would wait for the “police to start their runs.”** Often the 
activists would go to the Empress Hotel, regarded as the “roughest, 
toughest pub in Sydney,” which is where most Aboriginals from Redfern 
would drink.** Foley recalled that around nine o’clock the cops would: 


Come in and they would bash people and they would grab them and you 
would write down their numbers and you would write down their plates on 
their vans and you would write down who they [were] taking away and you 
would talk to those people later. After six months of that [we had] a pile of 
information, a pile of intelligence [...] which showed that something 
was wrong.** 


The Black Power police patrols delivered the collected information to 
Professor Hal Wooten, the Dean of the Law Faculty at the University of 
New South Wales, who helped to recruit “seventy white, young lawyers to 
be on a roster system to provide legal advice and legal representation of 
Aboriginals, who had fallen victim to police cruelty.”% Paul Coe, who had 
recently begun a law degree at the University of New South Wales, was 
instrumental in forging critical connections with setting up the shop-front 
legal aid center. Wooten commented that Coe, Williams, and Foley were 
“an impressive group,” proud of their culture and determined to docu- 
ment police brutality in order to achieve social equality.*° By October 
1970, the Aboriginal Legal Service of New South Wales was officially 
inaugurated and solely devoted to providing legal representation for 
Aboriginal clients. Several of the service’s field officers, including Gary 
Foley and Gordon Briscoe, had been bashed by the authorities themselves 
when they were attempting to combat unjust curfews and arrests.°” This 
legal service was connected to the US Black Panther Party’s Legal Aid and 
Educational Program that aided both prisoners and their families. While 
the Aboriginal Legal Aid Centre was not a direct imitation of the Panther 
program, it certainly embodied the Party’s philosophy of providing a ser- 
vice to combat racially unethical legal procedures. The US Black Panther 
Party’s Legal Aid and Educational Program had three separate programs: 
a Free Busing to Prisons Program that transported visitors to local prisons; 
a Free Commissary for Prisoners Program that provided basic necessities 
to prisoners such as clothes, shoes, and toiletries; and a Legal Aid for 
Prisoners Program that referred prisoners to trusted attorneys and com- 
piled the information needed to handle prisoners’ legal affairs.” The 
Aboriginal legal service strongly embodied the Legal Aid for Prisoners 
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Program, as the program provided a referral service to lawyers and caused 
a “revolution” in the actions of the local police.*’ Foley later recalled that 
all of the activists “got bashed at various times during our little surveil- 
lance campaign,” as frustrated police officers began to arrest Aboriginals 
for the slightest offenses.” Yet these police patrols proved successful, as 
the Aboriginal Legal Service became the first organization solely con- 
trolled by Aboriginals in New South Wales since the 1930s. It inspired the 
South Australian Aboriginal Rights Movement in 1971 and the Victorian 
Legal Service in 1972. By 1974 there was an Aboriginal Legal Service in 
every state and territory in Australia.’ 

In setting up these pig patrols, young activists directly confronted those 
local authorities that they believed oppressed Aboriginals. They also cre- 
ated other service programs that would aid those mistreated individuals. 
Foley recalled that young activists in Sydney’s Redfern admired Huey 
P. Newton and the Black Panther Party for: 


The sort of organizations that the Panthers were developing in their com- 
munity in Oakland, California; organizations that were designed for self- 
help, organizations that were created by people in the community to address 
a problem within the community and an organization that was run by peo- 
ple a part of that community [...] and we started stealing ideas from the 
Panthers and adopting and adapting those ideas to Redfern.” 


However, these Aboriginal programs were quite different from those envi- 
sioned by Huey P. Newton and Bobby Seale. One fundamental difference 
was that Aboriginal organizations were forced to rely on white doctors 
and lawyers, as Aboriginal doctors or lawyers in Australia did not exist.” 
In contrast, the Black Panther Programs developed in the United States 
were staffed by African Americans. Foley discussed how these organiza- 
tions were ultimately created, controlled, and operated by an Aboriginal 
board of management but: 


Up to a point we were reliant on building alliances with really good white 
people [...] who were prepared to work with us as partners and help build 
and create really good community organizations. People who accepted that 
we would insist in controlling these organizations [...] they were prepared 
to help us on our terms and some really good, strong alliances developed.”* 


Black Power recruits established a host of service and social programs for 
Redfern’s poorest Aboriginals, hoping to provide a younger generation of 
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Aboriginals with “a better chance than what we had.” Beginning with 
their police patrols and the shop-front legal aid center, they expanded to 
provide the first Aboriginal Medical Service, a Breakfast for Children 
Program, and the first Aboriginal Women and Children’s Centre. In late 
1971, Tribune reporter Denis Freney visited the newly established 
Aboriginal Legal and Medical Services in “the Redfern ghetto,” later 
recalling that the services “were staffed mainly by volunteers, and received 
little or no government funding. They had their hands full.”°° 

The Aboriginal Medical Service provided free medical treatment and 
preventative medical care for members of the community. Public hospitals 
and clinics in Redfern were often understaffed and overcrowded so that 
efficient and effective services were not given to community members. 
The Aboriginal service aimed to provide comprehensive healthcare to 
individuals and develop programs to combat malnutrition. This program 
was quite similar to the “People’s Free Medical Research Health Clinics” 
of the Black Panthers. The American Black Panther Party Program’s 
Platform of March 29, 1972, demanded that the government provide free 
healthcare to combat illnesses that were a direct product of Black oppres- 
sion and also provide preventative treatment. The Aboriginal Breakfast for 
Children Program aimed to support the medical clinics by providing 
nutritious breakfasts for Redfern’s undernourished youths. This program 
was modeled after the Free Breakfast for School Children Program that 
was the first survival program implemented by the Black Panther Party in 
Oakland, California. The Party outlined that the “minimum require- 
ments” for this survival program consisted of “facilities and equipment” 
that could hold at least 50 people “such as a recreation center, church, or 
office building, and each facility must be equipped with kitchen equip- 
ment.”” Foley recalled that the Breakfast for Children Program was: 


Another idea we adopted from the Panthers [...] which me and some of the 
boys, we were twenty years old [...] we borrowed this mobile kitchen from 
the Wayside Chapel down by the Cross [Kings Cross], set it all up and got 
all this tucker, started cooking it and put the word out in the neighborhood 
and all these black kids come running from everywhere but this is the ghetto 
an impoverished community [...] next thing you know you got hundreds of 
little kids running amuck [...] it only took 24 hours before the women of 
the black power movement |... ]took it over and in no time at all set up the 
first Aboriginal Women and Children’s Centre an organization called 
Murrumbeena.”® 
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Like US Black Panther community programs, these Aboriginal self-help 
programs were structured in response to the practical needs of the people. 
Foley’s reflections highlight that while these young activists were inexpe- 
rienced, they overcame substantial obstacles and built influential, long- 
lasting programs that were managed by members of their own communities 
and even inspired the creation of other Aboriginal-controlled organiza- 
tions in other cities, such as the VAHS. 

This chapter and the last have aimed to detail the emergence of 
Aboriginal Black Power during the 1960s and 1970s, focusing primarily 
on its emergence in Melbourne and Sydney and giving special attention to 
those transnational relationships that helped to promote the movement 
within an Australian context. It has shown that both movements were 
independently driven units, but ultimately, they were connected through 
relationships, which had arisen through Aboriginal involvement with 
national coordinating organizations and trips overseas. Ultimately, there 
were varying degrees to which Aboriginal Black Power developed in both 
Melbourne and Sydney. The act of adapting the Black Power movement 
into an Australian context was clearly a complex process, and the formal 
adaptation of the movement varied depending on location. The adapta- 
tion of the movement in Melbourne and Sydney certainly depended on a 
variety of factors, perhaps most importantly its key Aboriginal leadership. 

The initial emergence in Victoria generated a lengthy discussion regard- 
ing the limits of Aboriginal self-determination and community-based rem- 
edies. Ultimately, Aborigines in both cities utilized their spatial confinement 
to generate collective forces to combat their racially biased neighbor- 
hoods. Aboriginal Black Power co-existed within a larger framework of 
the 1960s phenomenon both in Australia and overseas. The Australian 
Black Power discourse, like its American counterpart, was not solely 
adapted from one particular organization or individual but rather emerged 
from a long global history of varied political efforts, social critiques, and 
urban activism. 

In Melbourne the movement, ignited by Aboriginal activist Bruce 
McGuinness, emphasized cooperation with whites and attempted to 
downplay its violent rhetoric. More radical and youthful, a cohort of 
Aboriginal activists in Sydney’s Redfern would utilize Black Power rheto- 
ric and Black Panther programs to meet the needs of their communities. 
Undoubtedly, the Redfern Black Power Caucus initially benefitted from 
the movement’s experimentation and adaptation in Victoria. However, 
the Victorian movement would later benefit from modeling its health 
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services on the first Aboriginal-controlled health service in Sydney’s 
Redfern. Eschewing the violent rhetoric of the US movement, Redfern 
activists emphasized the need for community service programs first, which 
allowed them to deal proactively with their own oppression. Ultimately, 
Black Power activists in Sydney’s Redfern felt as if they had made substan- 
tial progress with the adaptation of the US Panthers’ community service 
programs and did not recognize an immediate need for the construction 
of a Redfern chapter of the Black Panther Party.” The US Black Panther 
Party’s community service programs only served as a model for the 
Redfern Black Caucus; these programs successfully aided those individuals 
living on the margins of society and forcefully confronted the deep preju- 
dices entertained by white Australians. Melbourne and Sydney would only 
ever see the formal adoption of Black Power, whereas a full adoption of 
the US Black Panther Party’s name, rhetoric, and ideologies would only 
be witnessed in the most racially divisive of Australian cities—Brisbane. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Black Brisbanites 


Violence is natural to an Aboriginal because he has been subject to it 
from birth: Violence is their means of survival. All the Black Panther 
Party is doing is utilizing and redirecting this violent feeling.’ 
—Denis Walker in “Black Power Comes to Australia,” The Sunday 
Australian, 5 December 1971, 11 


Queensland’s capital city of Brisbane has been regarded as a “sleepy back- 
water” city, known for its “exceptional boredom and brutality.”’ In the 
late nineteenth century, a French visitor remarked that it was “a pretty 
town” that “bores you to death.”* Aboriginals have a long and varied his- 
tory in Queensland, with the territory once possessing an Indigenous 
population (predating European settlement in 1824) of roughly 120,000. 
Preceding white contact these “Brisbane Blacks” were regarded as cordial 
hosts, who openly welcomed Indigenous visitors from surrounding 
islands, as well as inland Aboriginal clans; the entire Brisbane Valley served 
as a “communal area” for clans before European contact.* By the 1840s, 
Aboriginal raiding against the whites had commenced, but these raiding 
parties against intruders proved sporadic rather than constant, as clans 
attempted to drive the settlers out by spearing cattle or stealing sheep. 
These methods proved largely unsuccessful, as white settlers continued to 
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expand and transform the native landscape.” Although population num- 
bers are difficult to ascertain with absolute certainty, Anna Haebich sug- 
gests that by 1901 the Aboriginal population had diminished to 26,670.° 

The population’s decline was hastened by a state that rapidly developed 
a notoriously violent reputation against the Aborigines; this was due in part 
to a firm settler belief that Aboriginal resistance posed a clear threat to the 
lasting prosperity of colonial society.” Frontier violence left an indelible 
impression on Aboriginal memory—marked with a deep sense of fear, sus- 
picion, and injustice. In 1895, the Queensland government formally 
attempted to systematize its contact with Aborigines by commissioning 
Archibald Meston, the foremost authority on the Indigenous population, 
to provide a detailed report on Australia’s dwindling population.’ Meston, 
who had liberally mixed with local Aboriginal communities and knew at 
least one native language, informed the wider populace about Aboriginal 
life and customs.'° He commented that most Aboriginal groups had com- 
pletely “lost their old habits and customs, abandoned their old hunting life, 
and descended gradually through various stages of degradation to a condi- 
tion which is a reproach to our common humanity.”!’ Meston, a humani- 
tarian protectionist, stated that the “massive grades of misery, hunger, 
degradation and disease” rupturing Indigenous livelihood would not be 
eased with “rosewater and sentiment,” concluding that the only feasible 
solution was “the creation of suitable reserves [...] and absolute isolation 
from whites.”!? 

One long-term consequence of Meston’s report was the passing of the 
1897 Aboriginal Protection and Restriction of the Sale of Opium Act that 
ushered in a period of protection and segregation of Aborigines in 
Queensland. The Queensland government publicly portrayed reserves as 
safe spaces where Aborigines could be weaned off the habit of opium 
smoking and avoid the liquor-soaked white settler, but in actuality they 
served as a “local cheap labour reservoir and a place where native rem- 
nants” could be kept, removed from the white settlers’ discriminatory 
gaze.'* Under this comprehensive protectionist act, Aborigines effectively 
became wards of the state and lost their legal status as British citizens.!* All 
legally unemployed Aborigines, including half-castes and quarter-castes, 
could be removed under this 1897 Act and sent to a reserve.” A certificate 
of exemption was also introduced under Section 33 of this Act that per- 
mitted a “Minister to issue to any half-caste, who, in his opinion, ought 
not to be subject to the provisions of this Act, a certificate [...] and that 
such half-caste is exempt from [its] provisions.”!° These certificates were 
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not liberally issued, but they did allow for a limited number of exceptions 
to the general restrictions.'? As Black Panther co-founder Sam Watson 
recalled, Queensland’s extreme policies towards Aboriginal affairs “con- 
trolled every single aspect of Indigenous people’s lives. We were told how 
to live, how to raise our children. [...] We weren’t allowed to buy a house. 
[...] We weren’t even allowed on the street without the police asking for 
your ‘exemption papers’.”'* Exemption certificates were only issued to 
compliant Aborigines, individuals who had demonstrated those essential 
qualities necessary for survival in the outside world. This included values 
surrounding money, work, time, and personal presentation. Each Chief 
Protector largely relied on the superintendent’s opinion on any applica- 
tion, and those issued with exemption papers in general had favorable ties 
with the superintendent. Certificates were rarely issued, but when they 
were Aborigines were expected to cut all ties with their Aboriginal culture, 
or the state could revoke their privileges.” 

As of June 30, 1957, approximately 17,000 Aborigines were controlled 
by these Acts, which ensured that Queensland Aborigines had lower stan- 
dards of education, housing, income, and healthcare compared to white 
Queenslanders.” Yet, the “denial of opportunity which proved most dam- 
aging to Aborigines” was the implementation of assimilationist practices.” 
This shift was the result of a gradual process within Native Affairs that 
attempted to give Aborigines slightly more autonomy, permitting them to 
work under the mindset that traditional culture had no place in main- 
stream society.” By 1963 it was Queensland’s policy that the “preparation 
of the native people for assimilation [would occur] through education in 
all aspects—academic, industrial, health and hygiene.”** In 1965 the 
Aborigines and Preservation Act was replaced with the Aborigines’ and 
Torres Strait Islanders’ Affairs Act that formally stressed the assimilation of 
Aborigines into white Australian society.” This was a significant shift, as 
the 1897 Act had stood practically unchanged for 68 years; this change in 
policy was perhaps in response to heightened pressures on Queensland to 
curtail its racist policies.” In short, this new Act recognized that some 
Aborigines were indeed acceptable to white society and required such 
adequate persons to leave the reserves and assimilate into mainstream 
Australian society. The Queensland government constructed all- 
encompassing legislation and controls that promoted the effective assimi- 
lation of Aborigines across the state.” This shift towards assimilation was 
widely supported in Queensland, as it promised, at least abstractly, to 
advance national unity and social equality for all Australians.” 
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Ultimately, this turn towards assimilation and “get[ting] people out of 
the reserves” only compounded Brisbane’s already dire social problems, as 
Aborigines faced the difficult task of relocating from a rural reserve to an 
urban area.”* After departing reserves and settlements, many Aborigines 
moved directly to Brisbane in search of employment and to connect with 
separated family members.” As Aboriginals moved into the city, they faced 
staunch racial prejudices and discrimination, while many discovered that 
there were few opportunities for employment and little adequate hous- 
ing. This Aboriginal migration also caused alarm for the Queensland 
government, as it acted on the issue by constructing hostels on Brisbane’s 
Southside, where Aborigines were “virtually segregated” into what one 
newspaper conceded was an “Aboriginal Harlem.”*! 

Yet the eventual power of Queensland’s collective Aboriginal activism 
would develop out of such spatial confinement. Between the late 1950s 
and early 1960s, a “minor revolution” occurred in Brisbane, gaining its 
strength from white segregation and propelling the city into the “front- 
line of Black activism in Australia.”*? Responding to Queensland’s racist 
legislation, a core group of Aboriginal activists emerged. They would later 
serve as role models for a younger, more radicalized generation. The lead- 
ers of political resistance in the 1960s sought to combat Queensland’s 
racist policies and practices, arguing for Aboriginal self-determination over 
their own affairs.** This core group included the Reverend Donald Brady 
and Aboriginal poet Kath Walker. Watson later recalled that both Walker 
and Brady had traveled overseas and in doing so, “brought back into the 
evolving Aboriginal political unit an enormous amount of 
information.”** 

In a political environment, where white males held the most coveted, 
highly visible positions of power and women were “shackled by the stereo- 
typical ‘housewife’ tag,” Kath Walker was the unique exception.** Watson 
reflected on Walker, stating: “she was a real straight shooter [...] not only 
pushing the black political angle, when so many women were totally sub- 
servient to the men in their lives, [...] she didn’t take shit from nobody. 
She really did impress me.”*° An early proponent of Aboriginal self- 
determination, Walker immersed herself in the Queensland Aboriginal 
political movement during the 1950s, and into the 1960s, she served on 
both the Queensland council and the Federal council.” Walker would also 
endorse a variety of social justice organizations including FCAA, the 
Union of Australian Women, and the Communist Party of Australia.’ By 
1961 she had taken the helm of the Queensland Council for the 
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Advancement of Aborigines and Torres Strait Islander’s (QCAATSI) sister 
organization, the Queensland Aboriginal Advancement League (QAAL), 
and this body fully supported “the front-line soldiers of the Aboriginal 
community,” particularly those most radicalized.*? 

By 1964, she would become the first published Aboriginal woman, 
with her successful collection of poetry, We Are Going receiving national 
and international notoriety and praise.*° Her professional successes would 
aid her attempts at raising the public’s awareness of Aboriginal injustices, 
while her effective poetry brought Federal Council delegates together 
towards consensus and action.*! However, directly after FCAATSI’s 
annual conference in 1966, Walker expressed her dissatisfaction with the 
lack of Aboriginal leaders holding positions of power within the organiza- 
tion and warned that a breakaway body was bound to emerge if requests 
for greater Aboriginal power continued to be ignored. 

In August 1969, Walker stated that: “Integration into the white society 
cannot work because the white society will not allow it to work for the 
Aboriginal. Both systems or policies are in the interests of white society. 
[...] What has to be done for the Aboriginal must be done by the 
Aboriginals.”** Walker’s statement pointed to the growing dissatisfaction 
among Aboriginal activists nationwide, in regard to FCAATSI’s failed 
promises.** Walker felt that FCAATSI’s only major achievement was the 
1967 referendum which, she challenged, was only a victory for white 
Australians, as it “did not benefit the black Australians though it eased the 
guilty conscience of white Australians.”*° By June 1969, Walker had 
gained “a new sense of the urgency of Black Australians taking the lead in 
advancing their own cause” after attending the World Council of Churches’ 
consultation on racism in London.*° Walker argued that FCAATSI’s coali- 
tion was only geared towards “patting the backs” of select Aborigines, 
challenging that “white people in the movement have always dictated 
towards black Australians.”*7 Walker’s brand of Black Power did face 
staunch criticisms, but managed to gain support from fellow Aboriginal 
Queenslanders, including Pastor Don Brady. 

Pastor Don Brady emerged as a key Aboriginal leader after the Palm 
Island strike in 1957.48 Known as the “Punching Pastor,” he effectively 
combined his pastoral duties with Aboriginal activism.*? Brady was born 
on Palm Island: colloquially referred to as “Punishment Island”; it was the 
main punitive destination for Aborigines in Queensland and was even lik- 
ened to America’s Alcatraz.*° Residents of Palm Island were subjected to 
dehumanizing factors that sought to destroy family ties, disrupt Aboriginal 
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culture, and stunt social development." Aborigines were constantly 
reminded of their powerlessness, as residents were forced to comply with 
the administration for fear of banishment to a distant reserve.*” Brady wit- 
nessed firsthand the consequences of such resistance but rose as a leader 
within a group of “concerned Palm Islanders,” consisting of individuals 
who “tried to inform people of their rights” and wanted “to explore mod- 
els of self-government with the community. ”53 

Predating the Palm Island strike, significant moves had been made by 
Aboriginal activists towards a political awakening within Aboriginal 
affairs—a growing culture of resistance emerged that was present in the 
1939 mass walk off at the Cummeroogunja Reserve, a strike of Aboriginal 
stock workers in the Pilbara area of Western Australia from 1946 to 1949, 
and a strike by Aboriginal workers on the Bagot and Berrimah Reserves in 
1951.* These political strategies proved that the relatively small Aboriginal 
population could have an impact and the Palm Island strike in 1957 was a 
collective, organized, and open style revolt that signaled a radical turn." 
Residents of the reserve took action in resisting white domination, which 
involved a work stoppage, as they demanded adequate meat supplies, 
increased wages, better housing, and the removal of the superintendent 
from the island.°° 

Like Kath Walker, Brady also traveled overseas after he was awarded a 
Churchill Fellowship in 1968. The award took him to Fiji, New Zealand, 
and the United States.” During his time in America, Brady worked with 
African American communities in Harlem and was also present at the race 
riots in Chicago, which took place on the first anniversary of Martin 
Luther King’s death in April 1969.58 Watson, who worked closely with 
both Brady and Walker after he joined the Brisbane Tribal Council (BTC) 
in 1969, recalled that these elders “traveled extensively around Australia 
but also overseas and kept bringing back this critical flow of information, 
about the way in which other de-colonized people and Indigenous people 
were addressing their needs and aspirations within their own communi- 
ties.” These elders sought to expose the reality of Brisbane society—a 
city of bigotry and confrontation, where Aborigines were subjected to 
discriminatory housing, education, and employment practices coupled 
with verbal and physical attacks.°° These repressive attitudes were only 
heightened in the late 1960s with the policies and practices of Queensland’s 
newly elected state premier, Johannes Bjelke-Petersen.®! During his nearly 
20 years as Queensland Premier (1968-1987), Bjelke-Petersen managed 
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an authoritarian and undemocratic governing system that disregarded 
many, including an Aboriginal population of roughly 19,500.° 

In the late 1960s, Brisbane was a true representation of the govern- 
ment’s failed protectionist policies, as many Aborigines were displaced, 
subsequently thrown into poverty and ignored. Aboriginal activist Sylvia 
Cairns explained this racially charged environment, stating, “You only had 
to mention the name Aboriginal [...] people didn’t want you.”® From 
1958 until the idea of an Australian Black Panther Party emerged in 1971, 
several organizations were established that transformed the Queensland 
government’s response to Aboriginal affairs. FCAATSI, QAAL, NTC, 
BTC, QCAATSI, and the One People of Australia League (OPAL) all 
emerged out of Brisbane, providing necessary platforms for Queensland 
activists to express their concerns about Aboriginal welfare. 

The Federal Council for Aboriginal Advancement (FCAA) was formed 
in 1958, after a group of delegates met in Adelaide’s Willard Hall to con- 
struct an organization that would campaign for greater Commonwealth 
responsibility for Aboriginal Australians.°* Queensland activist Ada 
Bromham brought together existing Queensland Aboriginal organiza- 
tions into a coalition for the delegation, forming the Queensland United 
Council for Aboriginal Welfare (which later became QCAATSI).® The 
Federal Council was constructed of Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal lead- 
ers, aiming to fight discriminatory policies and integrate Aborigines into 
mainstream society. FCAA promoted integration rather than assimilation, 
stressing that the Australian government’s policy of assimilation largely 
assumed that Aboriginality would be extinguished.® The Federal Council 
drew up petitions in 1958 and again in 1962 that demanded constitu- 
tional change, and these campaigns served as a precursor to the 1967 ref- 
erendum.” Apart from its rejection of assimilation, FCAA emphasized the 
rights of Aboriginal citizenship and action against unequal wages, educa- 
tion, and social services. 

The organization also provided an invaluable networking opportunity 
for activists, particularly at its annual conferences. Queenslanders served as 
host for those in attendance at the 1961 conference, which was held in 
Brisbane. Aboriginal delegates at this conference passed a resolution that 
aimed to organize Aboriginal activists towards a “general advancement of 
our people and to affiliate with the National body.”°* Aboriginal activist 
Kath Walker also spoke about the trials of living under the Aborigines and 
Preservation Act, and such personal stories attempted to provide delegates 
with firsthand information pertaining to the Queensland Aboriginal 
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experience. During the 1961 conference, Walker asserted herself as a 
strong spokeswoman for QCAATSI, where she served as secretary.” This 
conference served as a catalyst for Walker’s leadership of the cause, as it 
provided a platform for her to raise awareness of and argue for Black rights 
for Queenslanders. 

By the end of 1969, with the clear emergence of Black Power in other 
Australian cities, activists in Brisbane also started to promote Aboriginal- 
controlled organizations.” Formed in November 1969, the BTC’s mem- 
bership attracted Aborigines and Islanders, who aimed to “stand for 
self-reliance. We hope for aid both morally and financially, but cannot 
depend on it. We depend on our own efforts, on the united stance of our 
people.” The BTC presented a unique opportunity for a younger gen- 
eration of Queensland Aboriginal activists to gain support from their 
elders and together forged a new kind of Aboriginal empowered action. 
This new sentiment of Aboriginal self-assertion certainly threatened those 
white-controlled positions within Aboriginal organizations.” The BTC 
vehemently agitated for the removal of FCAATSI’s white leadership, 
informing the General Secretary that it would not affiliate itself with the 
organization “unless the voting rights be vested in the Aboriginal and 
Islander people, and them only.””* These earlier forms of resistance and 
organized action established by Aboriginal elders left an invaluable legacy 
for a younger cohort, one that inspired and shaped future forms of 
Aboriginal struggle. The elders’ relationship with this younger generation 
also enabled both groups to work together in forging a new kind of 
activism. 

The BTC attracted Kath Walker’s son Denis and Sam Watson; both 
men would later become founding members of the Australian Black 
Panther Party. The organization tried to appeal to non-Aboriginal mem- 
bers at FCAATSI’s annual conference in 1970, as Kath Walker “clearly 
presented the case for an Aboriginal-controlled organization.””* All mem- 
bers of the BTC wore red headbands during the conference’s torchlight 
procession to Parliament House, where Pastor Don Brady played a “sob- 
bing didgeridoo.””° These headbands represented opposition to 
FCAATSDs white leadership, and the practice was taken up by others dur- 
ing the conference.” The BTC would effectively thrust FCAATSI into the 
spotlight at its own conference, demanding answers to issues surrounding 
Aboriginal self-determination and the voting rights of non-Aboriginal 
members of the organization. Barrie Pittock, convener of the Legislative 
Reform Committee of FCAATSI, remarked that it “was fore-seeable, and 
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even inevitable, that these views would clash bitterly and divisively, just as 
they [had] done in the movement for Negro advancement in the United 
States.”7” 

At FCAATSI’s 1968 conference, Pastor Don Brady and Kath Walker 
suggested the formation of an Aboriginal-controlled body. At the 1970 
conference, members voted on and ultimately rejected these proposed 
changes to FCAATSI’s Constitution. The rejection of this proposal denied 
Aboriginal control over the executive body, thereby limiting Aboriginal 
self-determination.”* This rejection spurred a mass exodus of Aboriginal 
radicals from FCAATSI, many of whom walked out of the conference and 
into their own national organizations.” A new phase had begun—one that 
was directed by Aborigines.*° 

The NTC was Australia’s first all-Aboriginal national organization that 
served to promote “black control of black affairs.”*! With the develop- 
ment of the NTC, FCAATSI could no longer claim to be the only national 
body representing Aboriginal Australians. FCAATSI would also lose a key 
member, Kath Walker, because of the split.8? Walker assumed the role of 
Brisbane-based president of the NTC. This newly formed group’s mani- 
festo called for: 


Federal Responsibility and action with an elected indigenous national 
administration; full recognition and ownership of indigenous land and min- 
eral rights; compensation for past actions; better access to employment and 
health services, and legal aid, as well as education, and particularly cultural 
education ‘to keep indigenous traditions alive.’* 


The NTC was an all-Aboriginal membership organization that focused on 
the needs of Indigenous communities, including employment, social wel- 
fare, healthcare, housing, and legal aid.** The newly constructed NTC was 
comprised of smaller regional councils, including the newly established 
Brisbane Aboriginal and Islanders Tribal Council that directly reported to 
the national body. Kath Walker’s son, Denis Walker, would assume the 
role of NTC Councilor for the South Queensland Region and constructed 
reports on Aboriginal housing conditions for the NTC in regions of South 
Queensland.°° Watson later remarked that “through Tribal Council we 
also set up programs to deliver real help in the areas of employment, edu- 
cation, housing and legal services.”8” The NTC and BTC had primary 
roles as service providers and supported free and open political thoughts. 
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Despite these significant advances in Aboriginal-controlled programs, 
Brisbane remained afflicted by social and economic disparity. In 1971, 
Pastor Don Brady utilized his influence at the BTC by drawing in young 
Aboriginal activists to participate in an anti-apartheid mobilization, oppos- 
ing the arrival of the South African Springbok rugby team.** The all-white 
selected team from apartheid South Africa was shunned on a global stage, 
and the team was banned from competing at international events like the 
Davis Cup, the Commonwealth Games, and the Olympics. Many coun- 
tries avoided contact but not Australia.*? London Times reporter Stewart 
Harris commented on the protests that ensued, stating: “It never occurred 
to me, and I think I am typical, that there would be much action against 
them in Australia, in apathetic, conforming, materialist, sport mad 
Australia, under a very conservative government.”” Eight days prior to 
the protests, Premier Bjelke-Petersen declared a State of Emergency in 
Queensland and ordered in hundreds of extra police to combat the 
rumored protests.”' Over 400 protestors faced 500 police officers, as 
South Africa’s rugby team arrived at the Tower Mill Motel on Wickham 
Terrace on July 22, 1971.°? As white Australians, largely comprised of 
students, attempted to demonstrate against racism in another country, 
many Aboriginal leaders grew frustrated with the public’s ability to neglect 
local racial issues.°* Even the Springbok manager was surprised by the 
demonstrations, citing that: “South Africa and Australia have very much 
in common.””* 

Shortly after the Springbok protests, a demonstration was organized by 
Pastor Don Brady, Denis Walker, and Sam Watson, among others, outside 
the offices of the Queensland Department of Aboriginal and Islander 
Affairs. The council’s Smash the Act campaign protested Bjelke-Petersen’s 
new laws governing Aborigines and Torres Strait Islanders. Watson later 
reflected that this demonstration was “the fire in the belly in November 
1971,” as Aboriginals started filling the streets of Brisbane to demand 
change to Queensland’s racist legislation. The protestors wanted to 
“smash” the Aborigines’ and Torres Strait Islanders’ Affairs Act of 1965. 
Their main issues with the legislation were expressed in a propaganda 
poster from the campaign that stated: 


1. White people are not transferred from one part of Queensland to 
another against their will. 

2. White people are allowed to travel away from home whenever 
they want to. 
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3. White people can have any visitors they like. 

4. White people spend their money how they want to and when 
they want to. 

5. White people have their wages set under industrial agreements in 
which they have some say. They do not have their wages set at 
incredibly low levels ($10-$25 per week) by Government 
Regulations in which they have no say at all. 

6. White people cannot be put under house arrest for an unlimited 
period without trial for such ‘crimes’ as being ‘idle, negligent, or 
careless at work’. 

This is because whites do not live under the Aborigines’ and Torres 
Strait Islander’s Affairs Act of 1965. 

Only blacks do. Demand the right to run your own lives. Demand that 
this Act be smashed.”° 


In September of 1971, council members announced that they would allow 
the government seven days to remove the racist acts from legislation. After 
the changes were refused, 200 supporters marched through the lines of 
over 300 police.” Watson commented that “a number of us were arrested, 
but the only casualties were those in blue uniform. There were two centu- 
ries of hate, anger and frustration meted out on the police that day.””® 

Watson would fight alongside Don Davidson, Don Brady, and Denis 
Walker that day but was finally “blind-sided” after a “baton to the head” 
and “woke up on the floor of a paddy wagon.” Watson later cited the 
clash on George Street as the social demonstration that ignited his own 
political fury; from that point forward, he “never took a backward step to 
any white man.”!°° The campaign, marked by the vicious attacks of the 
Queensland police, would serve as a catalyst for the establishment of the 
Australian Black Panther Party. In Brisbane, Denis Walker and Sam Watson 
prepared to fiercely assert a staunchly Black Nationalist approach in achiev- 
ing Aboriginal self-determination and self-assertion.!°! Through participa- 
tion in the BTC and NTC, both Watson and Walker witnessed the power 
of collective organization. By 1971, these activists sought to develop a 
new approach towards Aboriginal advancement and would come to repre- 
sent the “hard inner core” of Brisbane Black Power. °? 

Denis Walker (born 1946), who was the eldest son of famous Aboriginal 
poet and activist Kath Walker, had a brief stint as a seaman but com- 
menced his own political career in 1969 by joining the BTC. In 1970 he 
served a central role in developing the ideologies and rhetoric of the NTC, 
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and by 1971 he was elected group president.” Walker’s term as president 
was short-lived because he resigned from the post at the end of 1971 to 
pursue more militant means of Aboriginal advancement.'* Walker criti- 
cized “the lack of ideological motivation” of those organizations he had 
previously worked for, making “references to the effect that violence and/ 
or militant action has now become a necessary means to obtain justice.”! 
Shortly after the Smash the Act campaign, Denis Walker—who was 
arrested and subsequently released on bail after the “violent altercation 
between Aboriginal protestors and police”—turned towards the Australian 
media to assert his new leadership role within the Brisbane Black Power 
movement.'°° Walker appeared in a televised debate with Aboriginal poli- 
tician Neville Bonner in Sydney right after the Brisbane demonstration. 
During the debate, he challenged that a more radical approach to 
Aboriginal advancement was imperative, stating: “We’re going to do it our 
way and to hell with the authorities.”'°” Walker certainly was not one to 
shy away from the spotlight, and he appeared in a frenzy of media cover- 
age throughout late 1971 to mid-1972.!°8 Gary Foley recalled: 


Denis was much more theatrical than all the rest of us. [...] He was a fucking 
charismatic speaker, he was the son of Kath, which must have been one of 
the biggest burdens of all [...] and so Kath was super famous and I think 
Denis always had a problem with that. By the same token the other factor 
that I think played a role in the Panthers’ emerging out of Brisbane first 
rather than anywhere else, out of the three key centres of black radical activ- 
ism in the late 60’s early 70’s—they were Sydney, Brisbane and Melbourne. 
Brisbane was by far the most extreme and oppressive situation and you had 
a recalcitrant, inflexible, notoriously racist Premier up there, old Petersen 
and so the situation was much more extreme and I suspect that Denis [...] 
saw extreme methods were necessary to meet an extreme situation.! 


Denis Walker, who dressed in black and wore dark sunglasses, would 
fiercely assert himself as a Black Nationalist leader by the end of 1971. He 
explained to Tribune leaders that “Revolution isn’t going to come without 
an armed struggle.”!!° Denis Walker and his “young followers [...] decked 
out in the berets that the Black Panthers had made famous in the United 
States” were prepared to usher in a new phase of Aboriginal self-defense." 
Walker was “considered to be one of the leading aboriginal activists in 
Queensland,” assuming a “major” role in alerting the Australian public to 
the rise of Aboriginal militancy.!” 
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Denis Walker’s controversial approach did face its share of criticisms— 
Tribune reporter Denis Freney later commented that he found Denis’ 
approach unwise, as the activist often played “into the government’s 
hands” with his open approach to self-armament.'!* The right for 
Aborigines to “assert their own strength was a positive development” but 
one “that did not rest on the personality of any one leader.”''* In Freney’s 
opinion, Walker attempted to be that sole leader, and his blatant adoption 
of US Panther rhetoric would only increase the harassment of Black mili- 
tants in an already racially divisive environment. It is important to note 
that Freney would later recount how he was never able to establish a trust- 
ing relationship with Walker—he felt the Black militant was suspicious of 
the Communist Party and white Australians in particular." Denis Walker’s 
own mother would also openly criticize her son’s militant approach, par- 
ticularly after the violence witnessed during the Smash the Act demonstra- 
tion. Turning to the media, Kath Walker explained: “I am not a violent 
person myself—I do not believe in it.”!’° One ASIO informant described 
that it was of “general opinion” that Walker was an “uncompromising, 
violent man concerned with making a name for himself and striving for 
financial and egotistical reasons to secure some official position in the 
Aboriginal field.”"'” By the 1970s in Queensland there was certainly a 
gradual shift, “where the older people who had led the struggle through 
the 40s, 50s and 60s started to withdraw from the frontline and the 
younger, more militant blacks stepped forward and took leadership 
roles.” 18 This new, more radicalized body was frustrated with Queensland’s 
slow pace of change, as Watson later explained: 


Here in Queensland we had an arch right wing government led by Joh 
Bjelke-Petersen. We had the protectionist acts that were regulating the lives 
of Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander People throughout the state, those 
acts had dated back to the 1890s. We wanted a definite agenda around the 
rights of Aboriginals and we wanted a definite time table and we wanted to 
explore new ways forward, explore new strategies to confront the white 
power struggle and one of the ways forward was through establishing a 
political spearhead that dealt only with the politics of black liberation.’ 


Sam Watson later acknowledged that he was aware of this generational 
schism, explaining that Walker and he readily assumed leadership positions 
in this new militant cohort. Samuel Watson (born 1952) of the Munnenjarl 
and Biri Gubba tribal nations was politicized from an early 
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age—explaining that he was “very fortunate because [his] family were 
always very active in the Aboriginal political movement” and he was often 
“dragged to meetings at people’s houses [...] listening to uncles and aun- 
ties as they talked the politics.”!?° Watson recalled that in 1972 the timing 
for the Australian Black Panther Party “was perfect”: 


Coming out of the 60s [...] you had great leaders in the States like Malcolm 
X, Martin Luther King, the Panthers coming through. You had the Vietnam 
War causing America enormous problems. You had White Australia trying 
to define its own place in the world. [...] It was a time we looked across the 
waters and we saw what the Panthers were achieving, we saw these incredi- 
bly beautiful, strong, committed, black, revolutionary men and women 
going onto the streets of their communities with shotguns, with black 
berets, with black sunglasses, black leather jackets and standing up, standing 
on this Marxist platform of what they stood for and what they believed in.'?! 


By the 1970s these activists started “to come to grips with the Marxist 
ideology of the material put forward by Huey P. Newton, Bobby Seale and 
others.”!?? 

Watson, who had read Eldridge Cleaver’s Soul on Ice and Bobby Seale’s 
Seize the Time, wished to integrate similar demands for proper income, 
employment opportunities, and freedom for Aborigines from the impov- 
erished social, economic, and political conditions. These texts left a pro- 
found impression on him, as he recognized the value in creating a 
revolutionary party that would both protect and serve Aboriginal com- 
munities. Like other Aboriginal Black Power activists, he was also notably 
inspired by the revolutionary Malcolm X and, of course, Black Panther 
co-founder Huey P. Newton. Watson recognized the need for a more mili- 
tant approach to combatting Aboriginal injustices in Queensland, believ- 
ing that the movement could model itself off of Huey’s Panthers—adopting 
similar ideologies and making similar demands.” The adoption of the 
Black Panther name and the adaptation of the Party’s rhetoric was a grad- 
ual process. As Watson later explained, during 1970 and into 1971, 
Brisbane Black Power activists “searched widely for information and pub- 
lications about liberation movements elsewhere.”!?* Both Walker and 
Watson saw the development of the Australian Black Panther Party as a 
part of Black Power’s natural progression and embraced the Party’s model. 
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CHAPTER 7 


The Australian Black Panther Party 


We know you. We know how you pigs operate. We are ready for you. 
POWER TO THE PEOPLE 
BLACK POWER TO BLACK PEOPLE 
PANTHER POWER TO THE VANGUARD. 

—Denis Walker, Minister of Defense, Black Panther Party of 
Australia -Brisbane Chapter, Manifesto Number One (Australian 
Security Intelligence Organisation. “Black Panther Party Australia 

-189” in The Black Panther Party of Australia Volume 1. File 
9052203, Series A6122, Control Symbol 2292. National Archives of 

Australia, Canberra. 1971-1972) 


In December of 1971, the idea of an Australian Black Panther Party 
emerged in Brisbane under the leadership of Aboriginal activists Denis 
Walker and Sam Watson. This history is one of resistant self-defense, 
developing out of the heightened frustrations of young radical activists 
disheartened by a seemingly inactive government. As previously noted, 
the Aboriginal adaptation of the American Black Power movement had 
paved the way for future forms of radical Aboriginal resistance. The forma- 
tion of the Black Panther Party of Australia was an expression of further 
increased radicalization. The group’s key leaders promised greater political 
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disturbances throughout Australia. They modeled their new Party’s plat- 
form and program directly on the Black Panther Party that had been 
founded in Oakland. Yet, somewhat paradoxically, there were not always 
direct connections between the Australian Black Panther Party and its 
US model. 

This chapter aims to provide an understanding of the emergence, struc- 
ture, and actions of the Australian Black Panther Party in Brisbane. First, 
it will explore Queensland’s social and political history, as the state gov- 
ernment’s extremely repressive policies helped to stimulate the new Party. 
The historical survey will include a brief biography of those Aboriginal 
elders who inspired a younger generation of activists while also introduc- 
ing those key Aboriginal organizations that provided a solid foundation 
for more radical ideologies to emerge. Due to length constraints, it is not 
possible to provide a thorough analysis of Queensland legislation regard- 
ing Aborigines in this chapter; fortunately, this has been done elsewhere.! 
Second, this chapter will explore the adaptation of Black Panther politics 
in Brisbane, focusing on the Party’s leadership, aims, and rhetoric. This 
section will also establish that, despite popular misconception, the Panthers 
were never a national coordinating structure and only ever operated suc- 
cessfully in Brisbane. 

The previous three chapters have provided a full analysis of the origins 
and development of the Black Power movement in Melbourne, Sydney, and 
Brisbane. This chapter builds on the prior chapters in discussing the emer- 
gence of the most radicalized Black Power group, one that attempted to 
combat the most conservative state government in Australia. The Black 
Panther Party in Australia was a product of the substantial ideological refo- 
cusing of Aboriginal activism throughout the 1960s and early 1970s; it was 
not simply a mimicking of Black Power rhetoric from the United States. 
The Australian Black Panther Party differed substantially from the US Black 
Panthers, and these key differences are put forward and discussed here. 

The Australian Black Panther Party was officially founded in January of 
1972. Walker formally announced the group’s intentions at the first offi- 
cial meeting of the Australian Black Panther Party. Watson confirmed that 
at this time, Queensland activists did have direct contact with Panther 
headquarters in Oakland: 


We received a large amount of material from the United States through dif- 
ferent channels particularly from the Black Panther Party, from the chapter 
in Oakland, San Francisco. This material, this information, had a major 
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impact upon myself and Denis and we decided through the 1970s, ’71 to 
definitely move towards establishing a chapter of the Panther Party here in 
Australia. [...] Through the Panther experience young blacks were able to 
look at issues of gender, as well as issues of race and particularly the way in 
which the capitalist system oppresses and divides the working class.” 


During the Brisbane Panthers’ first meeting, Walker distributed a localized 
version of the US Panther Party’s “Ten Point Program: What We Want, 
What We Believe.”* This document addressed similar needs to those of the 
US Panthers, demanding access to proper employment, housing, and edu- 
cation.* If one disregards the obvious substitution of “American” for 
“Australian,” the Australian Black Panther Party’s Ten-Point Program was 
an exact duplication of the American version in all but three points. Watson 
justified this almost complete transcription of US Panther rhetoric, stating 
that it was simply an “easy transition” in taking the Panthers’ platform and 
“adapting it to meet the Australian situation” but “even though it was a 
direct adaptation of an American model, it was essentially drafted and con- 
structed to capture the essential demands of the Aboriginal nations.”* 

The Australian Panther Party’s Program differed slightly from its 
American model under points three, seven, and nine.° Point three of the 
US Panther Party’s Platform stated that: 


We want an end to the robbery by the white man of our Black Community. 
We believe that this racist government has robbed us and now we are 
demanding the overdue debt of forty acres and two mules. Forty acres and 
two mules was promised 100 years ago as restitution for slave labor and mass 
murder of black people. We will accept the payment as currency which will 
be distributed to our many communities. The Germans are now aiding the 
Jews in Israel for the genocide of the Jewish people. The Germans murdered 
six million Jews. The American racist has taken part in the slaughter of over 
50 million black people; therefore, we feel that this is a modest demand 
that we make.” 


The Australian Black Panthers utilized similar wording but omitted the 
reference to slavery; instead the Party’s third point demanded: 


We want an end to the robbery by the white man of our Black Community. 
We believe that this racist Government has robbed us and now we are 
demanding restitution for the armed robbery of our land, which is the 
social, cultural and economic base of any people. We will accept land and 
mineral right for the existing black communities and monetary restitution 
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for those dispossessed victims. The Germans are now aiding the Jews in 
Israel for the genocide of the Jewish people. The Germans murdered 6 mil- 
lion Jews. The Australian racist has taken part in the slaughter of over a 
quarter of a million Black people (this entails 75% of the total population of 
the total genocide of Tasmanian Blacks). We feel that as the number of Jews 
murdered represented only a small portion of the Jewish population as com- 
pared with the significant attempted genocide of the Black people of this 
country, it is a modest demand that we make.® 


The issues surrounding Aboriginal land rights and economic self-sufficiency 
thereby became the central focus of this third Panther demand. Aborigines 
across Australia were pushing the government to establish a Land Rights 
Commission that would responsibly acknowledge and return the tradi- 
tional lands to all Aborigines who were owed it based on birth right.’ 
Ultimately, the Panthers knew that land rights would bring wealth, eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency, and thereby genuine independence. According to 
the Australian Panthers, reparations would be a step towards repairing the 
livelihoods of those victimized by racist government policies and practices. 

The Australian Panthers adapted American Panther rhetoric to cater to 
their own situation, and this was further exemplified in point seven, which 
dealt with the issue of self-defense. The US Black Panther Party’s seventh 
point stated: 


We want an immediate end to police brutality and murder of black people. 
We believe we can end police brutality in our black community by organiz- 
ing black self-defense groups that are dedicated to defending our black com- 
munity from racist police oppression and brutality. The Second Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States gives a right to bear arms. We 
therefore believe that all black people should arm themselves for 
self-defense.!° 


In Australia, where there was no constitutional right to bear arms, the 
Australian Panther Party had to emphasize the brutal police tactics utilized 
against Aborigines instead of focusing on self-armament. The Australian 
Panthers seventh point stated: 


We want an immediate end to police brutality, murder and rape of Black 
people. We believe we can end police brutality in our black community from 
racist police oppression and brutality. There is a need to make policemen out 
of the ‘Pigs’ that are presently acting as law enforcement agencies. The only 
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way that this can be done is to give the communities control of the police. 
Without this the ‘Pigs’ will continue to be used as tools of the Fascist sys- 
tem. When the Government becomes a law breaker the people must become 
the law-enforcers."! 


Point seven thereby attempted to free the Aboriginal community from its 
white oppressor. The rape crimes that were cited under this point referred 
to the experiences of Aboriginal women in Australia during the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries.” There is a strong resemblance to American lan- 
guage of the time, with a reference to police as “The Pigs.” Australia 
Panthers would adopt pig patrols across Brisbane. But it is notable that the 
Australian Panthers strayed away from any mention of arming themselves 
with shotguns, rifles, or other visible weapons. While the US Panthers 
could reference the Second Amendment and their American right to bear 
arms, the Australian Panthers had to take a different, more subtle approach. 
While this seventh demand refrained from tackling the issue of Aboriginal 
self-defense, Walker would later utilize the Tribune to outline the Panthers’ 
position towards guns and self-armament: 


The point is we’ve got to clear the way to legally carry guns in the street. 
Not concealable guns but shotguns or rifles. I believe that it is an infringe- 
ment on my human rights if one person in the community, a copper, is 
allowed to have guns and I’m not. That’s infringing on my human rights. In 
the States they’re guaranteed this by their constitution, as a self-defence 
thing. Not as an aggressive action. Any aggressive action will be dealt with 
by the Party itself. We’ve very strict rules on that.'$ 


Tribune reporter Denis Freney would later comment that it was almost as 
if Walker was “inviting the police to set him up” with his open approach 
to self-armament but felt this “was something the Aboriginal movement 
itself would have to work out.”'* Walker’s attempt to successfully self-arm 
never eventuated, and the activist was arrested in Brisbane for carrying an 
unlicensed shotgun in his vehicle." 

In his remarks to the Tribune, Walker referred to the US Constitution. 
The Constitutional differences between Australia and the United States 
created the need for other local divergences. The US Panther Party’s pro- 
gram directly refers to the Constitution, particularly the 14th amendment, 
which gave all citizens “equal protection of the laws.” The US Panthers’ 
point nine demanded: 
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We want freedom for all Black and oppressed people now held in 
U.S. Federal, State, County, City and Military prisons and jails. We want 
trials by a jury of peers for all persons charged with so-called crimes under 
the laws of this country. We believe that the many Black and poor oppressed 
people now held in United States prisons and jails have not received fair and 
impartial trials under a racist and fascist judicial system and should be free 
from incarceration. We believe in the ultimate elimination of all wretched, 
inhuman penal institutions, because the masses of men and women impris- 
oned inside the United States or by the United States military are the vic- 
tims of oppressive conditions which are the real cause of their imprisonment. 
We believe that when persons are brought to trial they must be guaranteed, 
by the United States, juries of their peers, attorneys of their choice and free- 
dom from imprisonment while awaiting trial.’ 


Since the Australian Panther Party could not directly refer to the 14th 
amendment, point nine stated: 


We want all black people when brought to trial to be tried in court by a jury 
of their peer group or people from their black communities. We believe that 
the courts should follow the Law. The Law gives a man the right to be tried 
by his peer group. A peer is a person from a similar economic, social, reli- 
gious, geographical, environmental, historical and racial background. To do 
this the court will be forced to select a jury from the black community from 
which the black defendant came. We have been, and are being, tried by all- 
white juries that have no understanding of the ‘average reasoning man’ of 
the black community.” 


Point nine sought to amend the serious disadvantages Aborigines experi- 
enced within the white Australian legal system, wherein Aborigines rarely 
had proper legal representation and cases were largely heard by white 
jurors.'® The idea of Aborigines gaining control over their dispute resolu- 
tions aimed to combat the disproportionate number of Aborigines who 
were arrested, charged, and then convicted within a racially biased sys- 
tem.'? However, the Panthers’ idea of Aborigines combatting this legal 
discrimination with violence often led those activists into the criminal jus- 
tice system where these individuals were further targeted and suffered 
even greater disadvantages.”° 

The Australian Panthers’ Ten-Point Program sought to address the 
major disadvantages that Aborigines faced within an unjust political sys- 
tem. Panther members made it clear that they would attempt to combat 
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this oppression by resorting to violent self-defense. Like the US Panthers, 
those demands of the Australian Panthers were tools of mobilization much 
more than immediately realizable ends. When asked in an interview how 
the Panthers could meet these demands, Walker stated “I think what the 
Black Panther Party has to do is to show up this system for what it is, a 
fascist system, and to gain mass support for these demands. Once we get 
mass support for these demands, both black and white, I think we’ve got 
the start of a revolution.”?! 

Similar to the American Black Panther Party, the Australian Black 
Panther Party would construct a list of 26 rules for its members, 8 points 
of attention, and 3 main rules of discipline. ?? The Australian rules were an 
exact duplication of the American ones and demanded that “every mem- 
ber of the party must know these verbatim by heart.”?* Both Walker and 
Watson were “aware of what was happening in America.”’* As in the 
United States, the Australian rules attempted to ensure that the “white 
man’s drugs and white man’s poisons” would not reach their member- 
ship.” Watson had seen drug abuse firsthand and believed that these rules 
adequately expressed the “need [for Panthers] to keep their bodies physi- 
cally fit, physically healthy” and addressed concerns about the potential 
effects drugs could have on their mob.” The Australian Panthers also 
preached against domestic violence, and all members had to abstain from 
alcohol; Watson firmly believed that “all of these things” addressed in the 
rules were taken “on board” by their membership.’” 

The Australian Black Panther Party emphasized self-defense and self- 
determination from its headquarters in Brisbane, as a small group of field 
marshals organized themselves to become the vanguard of a broader revo- 
lutionary struggle.?* The structure of the Australian Black Panthers was 
devised on a significantly smaller scale in comparison to that of its US 
model. Denis Walker would assume the role of Minister for Defence, with 
Sue Chilli serving as the Minister for Information, but most members 
were simply regarded as “Field Marshals.”*? In contrast, the US Panthers 
were led by a central committee that was supported by the Minister of 
Defense, which was aided by the chairman. Black Panther Field Marshals 
reported directly to the chairman, who then reported further up the hier- 
archy. The hierarchy of the US Black Panther Party included other posi- 
tions such as the Minister of Culture, Communications Secretary, Deputy 
Chairman, Leaders of the State Chapters, Lieutenant, Captain, Officer of 
the Day, Section Leader, Rank and File, Community Workers, and 
Volunteers. With the hierarchy of the Australian Black Panther Party, Field 
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Marshals reported directly to the Minister of Defense. The rest of the 
group was largely composed of “young, black ‘street kids’” in Brisbane.*° 
Community volunteers would also provide support, but like its American 
model, these individuals went largely unrecorded. 

Watson recalled that at the Panthers’ peak (January 1972), the group 
“would’ve had a membership of fifteen to twenty people I suppose, with a 
much smaller group, a nucleus living in the Panther Party headquarters.”*! 
The Australian Party was comprised of Aboriginal activists Denis Walker, 
Sam Watson, Sue Chilli, Terry Hulbert Farr, Marlene Cummins, Les 
Collins, Steve Mam, Cheryl Buchanan, and Santa Umopea, among oth- 
ers.** The Brisbane Panther Party headquarters consisted of a rented 
apartment in Red Hill that was obtained through a “white comrade” of 
the organization.** This room served as headquarters for the Australian 
Black Panthers. 

Watson recalled that from this “Panther pad” members started to circu- 
late literature to the wider public: 


We had an old printing press and we started to churn off all this information 
about how to breakdown the white power structure of Australia, how to 
breakdown the protectionist acts, how to breakdown exactly what happened 
with the colonial invasion of our sacred lands, about the way in which the 
capitalist economy had totally dispossessed Aboriginal people of traditional 
homelands. [...] We put to our people, our community that the way for- 
ward, the way back was to establish a black resistance movement with the 
Panthers as leaders and to take on the white power structure to take on the 
cops, the courts, the business end of town, to challenge these massive insti- 
tutions and assert our rights as Aboriginal members of that broader, global 
community of dispossessed, marginalized people.*# 


From their headquarters, Panther members devised programs aimed 
towards attracting the community to the Party’s cause, including rap ses- 
sions (also referred to as “Black studies programs”), meal programs, police 
patrols, and legal counseling.’ The rap sessions, taken “straight out of the 
Panther textbook,” comprised presentations and discussions directly 
related to Black political issues; members would often discuss the protec- 
tionist acts, police patrolling, Marxist ideologies, and the function of a 
capitalist economy. The meals program, run out of Don Brady’s church, 
provided free food that was prepared by university volunteers roughly 
three to four times per week.*” Panther leader Denis Walker addressed the 
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critical need for police patrolling, explaining that their rights were being 
abused daily by the pigs: “If the pigs are not forced to respect our legal 
rights then we advocate that we be allowed to arm ourselves and the Black 
Community against the naked undisguised aggressive violence of the 
exploitationist [sic] system and the fascist pigs who are armed and paid to 
protect it.” In Watson’s opinion, the rap sessions were the most endur- 
ing legacy of the Australian Panther Party because they allowed large 
groups of “comrades” to obtain information and alert people to the dan- 
gers of life in a racist society.*? 

The Panthers also threatened violent self-defense with Walker stating 
that the Panthers would be “prepared to use guns or any force available” 
to “overthrow the system.”*° Watson later recalled that “people were ter- 
rified of the Panthers”; even Aboriginal leaders viewed the organization as 
a “real threat” because they associated the Panthers with guns and vio- 
lence.*! For members of the Party “it was heavy going,” as many busi- 
nesses refused to hire and they “couldn’t go anywhere without the cops 
being there.”*” Watson said that funds were especially tight, as most of 
them were “on the dole” and “in those days for a single man it was $11.50 
a fortnight.”** The Panther members pooled their resources, but, as 
Watson explained, they just did not have the membership or funds to 
operate as effectively as the US Panthers.** 

In 2014, Australian Black Panther member Marlene Cummins 
recounted her time in the Party, citing “we were angry, in your face, but 
we were so young.” Cummins, who had a short-lived relationship with 
Walker that had a lasting impact, reflected on the sexual abuse endured at 
the hands of respected Aboriginal male activists. She does not explicitly 
refer to any of these men by name. The documentary Black Panther 
Woman effectively breaks the silence of the Aboriginal female activist 
experience, raising questions particularly pertinent in the #MeToo era. 
Cummins wished to take back her voice and capture her story through the 
film, highlighting that the Indigenous male narrative has long been heard. 
She also hoped that her experiences would lead politicians to have an 
increased responsibility in tackling violence against women—Indigenous 
or not. In 2021, Australia finds itself amid a second wave of #MeToo alle- 
gations, particularly surrounding men in government positions. Female 
activists, comprised of diverse backgrounds, continue to point out the 
significant failings within the power structures of Australian institutions, 
citing that the system is broken. The same is true in the United States. In 
addition to documenting the first female Australian Black Panther account, 
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the film also captures and expands on the transnational connections of the 
Black Panther Party, following Cummins on a journey to New York City 
to meet with other global Black Panther counterparts. The enduring and 
lasting impact of these activist connections, formed by way of Black 
Panther membership, is a remarkable highlight of this film and speaks to 
the power of its transnational presence.*° 

The Australian Black Panther Party was known for its militant and radi- 
cal behavior, which some academics have argued led to negative ramifica- 
tions, as the adoption of violence limited the broader influence Aboriginal 
Black Power could have had.*” The Brisbane Panthers “had hoped for a 
national network of Black Panther Party chapters.”** However, this idea of 
a national coordinating structure would never eventuate, as other 
Aboriginal Black Power activists made “decisions to pursue their politics 
in other ways.”“? Watson further explained this shift in Aboriginal organi- 
zation, stating that: 


In order to maintain the momentum of the movement [Black Power] they 
[Aboriginal activists] moved into these new structures, these new bureau- 
cracies but by doing that they lost that political freedom, they lost that right 
to maintain the struggle at our own level and under our terms. So the 
Panther thought, the Black Panther ideology, the Black power thought, 
Black Power ideology were then slipped into the background and we tried 
to convince ourselves that at least we now had our own lawyers out there, 
our own doctors out there, at least we now had housing agencies and pro- 
grams to give our people a decent education, decent housing but what hap- 
pened of course is that we lost that fire in the belly. You’ve become a part of 
that capitalist system that caused such enormous devastation.’ 


For Watson, who promoted a strong Black Nationalist agenda that proved 
militant in makeup and unwavering in its demands, the ideological shift of 
Aborigines working with the government was difficult to accept. Those 
Brisbane youths, who sought to destroy racial paradigms and empower 
their communities by a united Black front, saw the approach towards 
Black self-determination weakened by more collaborative efforts with 
white Australians. In 2012, Watson still contended that the most militant, 
radicalized approach of the Black Panther Party was “the only way for- 
ward” in Brisbane.*! 

Social movements often inspire a sort of escalating dynamism, and the 
Brisbane Black Panthers certainly represented the peak of radical Aboriginal 
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advancement.” Gary Foley, who played a key role in the Aboriginal Tent 
Embassy protests, would later reflect on the positive contributions of the 
Australian Black Panther Party: 


The Black Panther Party definitely served its purpose in Queensland. It 
inspired a generation of young black fellas to at least think in a slightly dif- 
ferent way, in an alternative way. [...] Denis’ personal volatility detracted 
from some of the things it might have been ultimately able to do but by the 
same token key members of the Black Panther Party were involved in all of 
the major political developments in Queensland in the 70’s and 80’s [...] 
some of the best leaders that Brisbane produced in the last 30 years at some 
point were associated with Denis’ Black Panther Crew in Brisbane. So I 
mean in terms of the good political thinkers that the Party produced either 
directly or indirectly it definitely had a profound long-term effect on 
Aboriginal politics in Queensland. In fact if you go to Queensland these 
days and some of the old mob, who were conservative in the old days, now 
lament the lack of a Black Panther type organization up that way. It was 
necessary.** 


The Black Panther Party of Australia represented the most radical and 
threatening group of the Aboriginal Black Power era, and when a more 
militant segment acts, a selection of more moderate groups often benefits. 
In the end, concessions are made as those demands that once appeared 
outrageous soon appear to outsiders as moderate and reasonable in com- 
parison.** While collective action within the Aboriginal movement was 
particularly fragmented, many of these activists did have direct contact 
with each other through their involvement in national Aboriginal organi- 
zations. Activists could observe, evaluate, praise, and even condemn the 
directions of others through their participation in this broader network of 
Aborigines. But despite a difference of opinions, these activists still largely 
supported each other in promoting social, economic, and political 
changes.°° 

In 1969, Ebony magazine emphasized that there was a synergistic unity 
that existed among African Americans, despite their different approaches 
to the Black revolution, further explaining that even though to the pub- 
lic’s eye the Black Panthers might seem drastically apart from members of 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, they 
were actually bound together under one common cause, one common 
heritage, and one common goal to combat oppression and discrimina- 
tion.*® Perhaps the same can be said of the Aboriginal context. Social 
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movements are typically divided into segments, and this certainly is wit- 
nessed with Black Power’s emergence within major Australian cities and 
with the eventual Brisbane adaptation of the Black Panther Party. While 
the last few chapters have aimed to express how ideologically different and 
varied Black Power’s emergence was within these three distinctly different 
cities, it is worth noting that they all proved mutually enhancing and, in 
fact, complementary to each other. 

Black Power activists in Brisbane, led by the charismatic and militant 
Walker, attempted to adapt US Panther rhetoric in implementing social 
change. The Black Panthers had hoped for other chapters of the move- 
ment to emerge, but this never came to fruition because leaders in Sydney 
and Melbourne decided to pursue less-militant ends. The social, eco- 
nomic, and political conditions in Brisbane were different than other parts 
of the country, and as a result, the formal adaptation of the Black Panther 
Party was largely unappealing to activists in Melbourne and Sydney. 
Instead, these activists adapted certain aspects of the US model to fit the 
individual needs of their own, distinctly different communities. The 
Australian Black Panther Party was also hierarchical in its organization, 
and leaders of Black Power movements in Melbourne and Sydney might 
not have subjected themselves to such subordination. 

On June 27, 1972, a “Secret Non Gratis” document was distributed by 
an ASIO official with the heading “Black Panther Party of Australia”—the 
form evaluated the future prospects of the Party, concluding that: 


In recent conversation Bruce (Bruce Brian) McGuinness (VPF 21070) 
stated that the Black Panther Party is in a national state of disarray and ‘is 
just about finished.’ 

2. McGuinness added that Denis (Denis Bruce) (VT.72/87) Walker has 
resigned from the Party because of ideological and personality reasons." 


It proved a prophetic claim. The Australian Black Panther Party quickly 
faded from the public’s memory. For a fleeting moment, the Brisbane 
Black Panther Party pioneered a more militant approach to Aboriginal 
advancement. By implementing rhetoric based on the American Black 
Panther Party, the group consciously tried to take pride in Aboriginal cul- 
ture, provide basic services to the community, and combat a racist state 
government. Both the Australian Black Power movement and Black 
Panther Party are an important presence in Australia’s recent history 
because in the late 1960s, these activists captured the Australian 
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imagination, along with Australian media attention. A look at the evolu- 
tion of these individuals within the Australian press and how these 
Aboriginal Black Power activists were portrayed by mainstream and alter- 
native broadsheets certainly adds to this broader examination of the rise of 
the Aboriginal Black Power movement and Black Panther Party. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Media Representations of the Australian 
Panther 


The press has chosen to play up the violence advocated by us, not as a self 
defence measure but supposedly as aggressive acts. We deny that any acts 
of aggressive violence are advocated by us. 

—ASIO VOLUME 2, newspaper excerpt, original on 53/7/96, 
newspaper titled “Black Power” 


In the 1960s, Australia’s media culture started to focus on revolutionary, 
bold, and dramatic stories of racial conflict around the globe. As Chap. 3 
highlighted, press coverage of riots and conflict in urban centers of the 
United States appeared in Australian mainstream broadsheets.'! Despite 
invariably critical coverage, these articles assisted in relaying Black Power 
concepts and introducing US Black Panther members to an audience half- 
way around the world. The US Black Power movement and Black Panther 
Party would enter Australia through the mass media and certainly evolved 
through popular imagery. By 1967, a younger Aboriginal generation was 
well-informed of Black Nationalist ideas and began to forge personal con- 
nections with Black Power activists from overseas. These individuals would 
eventually begin to strategize a revolutionary vanguard distinct to 
Australian shores.” 
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After the 1967 referendum, a large influx of Aborigines moved to urban 
areas “in hope of employment and education or simply attracted by the 
bright lights.”* Australian city centers, such as Melbourne, Sydney, and 
Brisbane, supported the future of Aboriginal activism. The spatial confine- 
ment of Aborigines in areas where poverty thrived would assist in the 
creation of an urban-centered critique of Australian racism.* Aboriginals 
moved to particular areas of these cities, and coalitions were formed in 
Melbourne’s Fitzroy, Sydney’s Redfern, and Brisbane’s Red Hill. In col- 
lective groups, Aboriginal youths were educated and influenced by the 
images they saw, statements they read, and voices they heard discussing 
the US Black Power movement and Black Panther Party. 

The purpose of this chapter is to provide an understanding of how the 
Aboriginal Black Power movement and the Black Panther Party were por- 
trayed by the media. To this end, the chapter provides a media analysis 
that focuses on Australian mainstream, student, and radical press report- 
age. The Australian mainstream media played a critical role in disseminat- 
ing stories and creating perceptions of US Black Power activists. In 
contrast, Australian alternative newspapers provided more in-depth and 
intimate coverage of the Australian Panthers, often complete with per- 
sonal interviews, book reviews, and insider accounts. Perhaps most nota- 
bly, the Tribune even addressed key differences between the Aboriginal 
Black Power movement and the Australian Black Panther Party.> The 
mainstream Australian media failed to register or account for these differ- 
ences. Nevertheless, both the Australian mainstream and alternative press 
would fail to clarify that the Australian Black Panther Party was not a 
national coordinating structure; instead the Australian media falsely por- 
trayed it as a nationwide Party. 

According to the Australian media, the Aboriginal Black Panthers were 
not just a Brisbane-based organization—they were a national coordinating 
structure and a symbol of Black militancy.® For the mainstream press, early 
news accounts mainly examined transnational ties between Aboriginal 
Black Power activists and the American movement. Rather ambivalent 
towards Black Power’s emergence in Australia, reporters sought to under- 
stand the fundamentals of the Aboriginal movement. In December 1971, 
the Australian Black Panther Party would emerge, and from its onset, 
media reportage about the Party was filled with inconsistencies in its fram- 
ing and confusion over the Party’s structure and membership. This chap- 
ter contends that a notable article by Simon Townsend in the Sunday 
Australian solidified the framing of the Australian Black Panther Party in 
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popular imagery, essentially blending the Party ito the Black Power 
movement. Townsend announced the arrival of the Australian Black 
Panther Party in December 1971, with an article titled “Black Power 
Comes to Australia.”” This article served to promote knowledge of the 
Black Panthers but failed to. 

I will examine Australian mainstream coverage of Aboriginal Black 
Power and then examine Townsend’s article before discussing the main- 
stream media’s coverage of the Australian Black Panthers. The chapter 
concludes with an examination of alternative newspaper reportage on the 
emergence of Aboriginal Black Power and the Black Panther Party. There 
has never been a systematic study analyzing the media reportage about the 
Australian Black Power movement or the Black Panther Party. The first 
attempt is provided here by examining articles that appeared in Australian 
newspapers between 1966 and 1976. This inquiry focuses on three daily 
broadsheet publications, The Age, The Australian, and the Sydney Morning 
Herald. This material has been supplemented with alternative accounts 
from the communist-supported Tribune and student pieces from the 
University of Melbourne’s Farrago and the National U.’ 

The search netted 87 articles, in which 51 appeared in the mainstream 
press. Australian mainstream newspapers began to cover Aboriginal issues 
increasingly after 1967, no doubt as a reaction to the referendum cam- 
paign.’ In 1968, the Australian mainstream press commenced its report- 
age of Aboriginal Black Power, which would continue until 1975. Over 
this ll-year period, four topics gained particular attention within the 
Australian mainstream press: the potential outbreak of Black Power within 
Australia, the 1970 visit to the United States by Aboriginal activists, the 
eventual announcement of the Australian Black Panther Party’s aims, and 
international support for the Aboriginal adoption of Black Power. I do not 
intend to provide a comprehensive history of the Aboriginal Black Power 
movement or Australian Black Panther Party (these tasks were taken up in 
earlier chapters), but rather to document the ways in which the movement 
and Party were portrayed by Australian newspaper publications.’ 

I aim to provide a thematic summary of particular events that captured 
the interest of the Australian print media and proved imperative in under- 
standing the impact of Aboriginal Black Power and the Black Panthers on 
Australian society. The mainstream media’s response to Aboriginal Black 
Power and the Australian Black Panthers was rather one-dimensional, 
placing utmost emphasis on Black Power and its ties to the movement in 
the United States. In effect, readers of mainstream newspapers would have 
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had little knowledge of the Black Panthers but quite a bit of knowledge of 
Aboriginal Black Power. It is perhaps understandable, especially if main- 
stream readers did not rely on other sources of information, that they 
would have confused Aboriginal Black Power and the Black Panthers and 
linked the movement and Party to US racial politics. In contrast, readers 
of the alternative and student press would have had a more detailed under- 
standing of these issues and thus been able to make more discriminating 
conclusions. The latter group were the most active in assisting the transla- 
tion and adaptation of the Black Power movement and the Black Panther 
Party to Australia. The media framing of Black Power and the Black 
Panthers both in America and Australia impacted the process of local 
transfer. 

The mass media’s coverage of the Australian Black Power movement 
proved relatively sporadic and unpredictable. From 1966 until 1976, The 
Age covered Aboriginal Black Power in 16 articles, with the first appearing 
in 1969 and the last in 1974. The Australian provided the most substan- 
tial coverage during this period with over 21 articles pertaining to the 
Aboriginal adaptation of Black Power; the first appeared in 1968 and the 
last in 1975. The Sydney Morning Herald ran 15 articles about Australian 
Black Power, the first in 1968 and the last article appearing in 1974. The 
Australian mainstream press first began to report on the pending arrival of 
Black Power to Australian shores in 1968, as two articles in The Australian 
examined the movement’s potential in advancing rights for Aborigines.” 
In April 1968, “Aboriginals and Black Power” was a published response 
from FCAATSI executive member Barrie Pittock on the “adoption of 
Black Power ideas in Australia.” Pittock explained that: 


To my mind Black Power as practiced in the U.S. has two main features, 
namely advocacy of an active leadership role by minority (black) people 
themselves in order to solve their own problems and a tendency to subordi- 
nate general principles to short-term group self-interest. [...] I am resolutely 
opposed to the use of violence by either side in the American racial situation 
and of course here also.'* 


This was the first broadsheet article to publicize this turn towards Black 
self-determination.'* Just three days after this article was published, the 
Australian ran “Black Power Warning by Perkins.” The article included a 
portion of a speech that was given by Charles Perkins to a room of 600 
students at the University of Melbourne.'® Perkins stated that “White 
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Australians would not do anything for Aboriginals, so Aboriginals would 
have to do something for themselves.”!° The Australian was the only 
publication, out of the three dailies analyzed, to cover the growing poten- 
tial of Aboriginal Black Power during 1968. Overall, reportage of the 
Aboriginal adaptation of the movement proved limited from 1968 and 
into 1969. By mid-1969 a relative surge in the discussion of Black Power 
in the mainstream press would arrive, alongside the Australian visit of 
Caribbean Black Power activist Roosevelt Brown.” 

Brown’s visit signified a shift in mainstream print reportage—a turn 
from articles suggesting that Aboriginal Black Power could emerge to 
articles detailing that such emergence was inevitable. The latter articles 
focused primarily on the tensions that existed with this looming shift in 
Aboriginal affairs. As noted previously, Brown traveled to Australia after 
the VAAL extended an invitation for him to study the conditions of the 
Aborigines and educate the marginalized population on the Black Power 
movement in North America.'* Brown’s trip was arranged by Victorian 
activists, Bob Maza and Bruce McGuinness, who showed him around 
Aboriginal communities, and in exchange, Brown spoke to Aborigines 
about the prospects of Black Power.'? The Sydney Morning Herald 
reported on Brown’s discussion with Aborigines in “Black Power Man 
Rebufted by Aboriginal” on August 29, 1969. The article mentioned that 
Brown had tied the racial plight of African Americans directly to that of 
Australian Aboriginals.” 

According to the Sydney Morning Herald, Aboriginal Pastor Doug 
Nicholls, who served as the co-director of the Aborigines Advancement 
League of Victoria, challenged Brown stating: “You cannot make state- 
ments about the Aboriginal people in this place without having talked to 
them. You haven’t seen us.”*! Pastor Nicholls’ position was covered again 
in The Age’s “Night of Black Power Failure,” when he spoke “about the 
old days—the days of co-operation and co-ordination with whites,” at a 
quarterly meeting of the Aborigines Advancement League. In that same 
article, The Age contrasted Nicholls’ position to that of young Aboriginal 
activist, Bob Maza. The article displayed a photograph of Maza, who was 
sporting a Black Power pin and clenched fist, complete with a quote from 
Maza, stating that “Aboriginal people in Australia want to achieve [...] 
freedom. [...] The time has come for black people to start doing it for 
themselves.””* The Australian media began to claim that a growing major- 
ity of young Aboriginal activists sought to “shake the foundations of Black 
Power” and “pressure was coming from Aborigines to follow the 
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worldwide trend among colored people ‘seeking to be set free.’”’* This 
“pressure” created tensions between an older generation of Aboriginal 
activists and a more youthful, radicalized body. These generationally 
divided and ideologically conflicted circles of Aboriginal activists were of 
interest to the mainstream media up until the mid-1970s.* 

On November 1, 1969, The Age reported that due to active member 
disputes within Aboriginal organizations, the Federal Minister in charge of 
Aboriginal affairs announced that he would withhold funds from these 
organizations until matters were resolved. The article explained that the 
Aboriginal Affairs Department had issued a warning stating, “‘if some 
trends continue, the field of Aboriginal affairs will face a major crisis in the 
near future’ [...] the main area of conflict involved the increasing aware- 
ness by Aboriginal people of their own identity, the power of public opin- 
ion and the world-wide interest in race relations.” The Age reporter, 
Michael Richardson, speculated that “most Aborigines in Victoria would 
probably reject the violence and separatism that has become a feature of 
overseas Black Power movements. But a minority at least are actively press- 
ing for greater control of organisations that shape their future.”*° 

The mainstream media did provide coverage of this minority, individu- 
als who argued for an incorporation of certain aspects of US Black Power, 
but also urged against “the wholesale adoption of Black Power ideas in 
Australia.” In March of 1970, The Age reported that the “issue of 
Aboriginal power dominated proceedings” at FCAATSI’s annual confer- 
ence, describing the chaos that ensued as Aboriginal activists struggled to 
persuade members to nominate Aborigines to leadership positions.’ In 
“Black Power’s Hour of Crisis,” Pastor Doug Nicholls appeared in the 
mainstream press again, explaining to white FCAATSI members that 
Aborigines: “Want you to walk with us, but let us take the lead. That’s all 
they are asking. They want to control their own destiny and the destiny of 
their own people. Don’t let’s confuse this with Black Power. It is Aboriginal 
leadership. I support those who are prepared to walk this new road and 
give it a try.” The article touched on the relationship between Black 
Power and self-determination by addressing the chairman of the 
Commonwealth’s Council for Aboriginal Affairs, Dr. H.C. Coombs’ posi- 
tion on the matter, explaining that: “Aboriginal Power” meant “‘the 
opportunity for Aboriginal Australians to manage their own affairs and to 
participate effectively in the affairs of the community generally.’ [This is] 
not a polarization of ‘black’ versus ‘white.’”*° 
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In the late 1960s and into the early 1970s, The Age, Sydney Morning 
Herald, and The Australian directed more attention towards Aboriginal 
Black Power developments, providing discussions of its adaptation and 
probable implications for Australian society.*! The Australian mainstream 
press was certainly aware of the networks developing between Aborigines 
and overseas Black Power activists; this was most evident with Brown’s 
visit. By August 1970, the mainstream media would direct its attention 
once again towards these international alliances when a group of Aboriginal 
activists planned a trip to the United States.” On August 21, 1970, Dr. 
Roosevelt Brown sent a personal invitation to Black Power activist Bruce 
McGuinness to attend the CAP Conference in Atlanta, Georgia. 

Brown also extended the invitation to five other Aboriginal activists, 
offering to “reimburse these persons upon arrival.”** The Age discussed 
such travel arrangements on August 1, 1970, reporting that “Four 
Aborigines will attend an international Black Power congress in the 
U.S. next month.”** The Australian reported that “five Aboriginals leave 
for the United States on September 1 for the Congress of African Peoples, 
in Georgia.” The article cautioned that “after the conference, the 
Aboriginals—Mr Robert Maza, Mr Bruce McGuinness, Mr Jack Davis, 
Mr Sol Blair and Miss Patsy Cruger [sic ]— will tour the U.S. to lecture on 
Aboriginal culture.”** While reporters who covered this pending trip 
seemed interested in the probable connections that could form out of such 
a visit, most concerns surrounded the fear that Aborigines “would try to 
swing international opinion behind the Aboriginal cause, particularly the 
demand for land rights.”*° On October 3, 1970, The Australian ran a 
follow-up article relaying to its readers that Bruce McGuinness had 
“expressed bitter disappointment at the reaction he found” during his 
time in the United States. *7 McGuinness explained that he had found 
Black activists apathetic towards pleas for assistance for the Aboriginal 
cause; instead they seemed only concerned with their own agendas.** 

Despite McGuinness’ reaction, the question of international support 
for the Aboriginal cause continued to garner attention in mainstream 
reportage. Through such reports, the Australian public was made aware 
that issues of race were up for display on an international stage, but the 
press would soon highlight that the spotlight was turning towards 
Australian shores.*? On July 25, 1972, The Australian alerted readers to 
US “consumer advocate,” Ralph Nader’s written attack on Australia’s 
treatment of Aboriginals, after he had visited the country earlier that year. 
The article explained that Nader had written an article for The Washington 
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Star, a daily afternoon newspaper, alerting Americans to the situation, 
claiming that: 


In Australia, the genocide has ceased and the Aboriginals are recovering, but 
there is still considerable discrimination against them, making their lives 
worse off than that of the American Indian. [...] In Australia, the tribes do 
not have ownership of minerals on the reservations and live in desperate 
poverty and disease, with a rate of 300 babies out of every 1000 dying, in 
some cases, by the first year. The half-bloods live in city slums and are 
exposed to discrimination and ridicule. With some 150,000 Aboriginals left, 
less than half a dozen have graduated from colleges.*° 


Nader called upon the United Nations to further investigate his charges.*! 

Yet the Australian government had already come under pressure from 
the United Nations and the International Labor Organization, which 
passed declarations to expunge racial discrimination from the country. 
Change seemed imminent with the passing of the 1967 referendum, but 
in reality progress was relatively slow. Many white Australians increasingly 
feared that Australia’s positive international reputation could be threat- 
ened by its overtly racist policies.“ As international pressures to combat 
racial issues intensified, The Age alerted its readers to the fact that 
“Australian’s race relations” were “being studied” by outsiders. On 
December 19, 1972 the article, “3 Negro Clerics Probe Our Racial 
Attitudes” stated that “three visiting Black American clergymen” had trav- 
eled to Australia to examine and summarize the racial attitudes present 
within the country. The article explained that these three men were draw- 
ing up a report for the World Council of Churches, an organization spon- 
soring a study of international race relations, inclusive of Australia. The 
Age reporter, Kevin Childs, warned his readers that this report “could lead 
to wide publicity overseas of Australia’s attitudes.”*? 

On February 12, 1973, The Age in “Black Power Looms Larger” 
expressed Gary Foley’s position that Australians, similar to other postco- 
lonial societies, had to recognize that Aborigines were oppressed people: 


This violence thing is something that does not worry us (Aboriginals), 
because we understand it. Australia is in a period now where it is going to 
have to recognize the fact that everywhere in this area of the world there are 
people who have been put down with instruments like the White 
Australia Policy. 
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By May 21, 1975, “an intensive international campaign to expose racism 
in Australia” had led to a proposed visit by heavyweight boxer, Muhammad 
Ali. Aboriginal activist, Charles Perkins was quoted as saying that he 
intended “to expose Australia to international pressures.” He further 
claimed that “Australia needs to take a look at itself and dig up all its dirty 
linen. In the next six months, we will get the message across in a very dra- 
matic way.” Perkins, while traveling in the United States, personally invited 
Ali to come to Australia as a part of his “campaign to expose Australia to 
international pressures against racism.”*° The proposed visit by Ali never 
eventuated. 

As the mainstream press reported on overseas perceptions of Aboriginal 
rights within Australia, the dichotomous relationship between “Blacks” 
and “whites” remained a topic covered by the mainstream. This only 
heightened by the early 1970s, as a growing proportion of youthful 
Aborigines created mainstream media attention with radicalized threats 
that Aboriginal Black Power could turn violent.*° On December 21, 1971, 
in “No Precautions Here over Black Power ‘Death List,’” an article 
claimed that there were assassination threats against employees in 
Aboriginal affairs. The report stated that Aborigines, who were primarily 
carrying out a militaristic style campaign to promote Black self- 
determination, had constructed the supposed Black Power “death list,” 
but assured readers that those targeted individuals were under govern- 
ment supervision. Victorian Aboriginal leader, Bruce McGuinness, 
explained his belief that some Aborigines would resort to violence in order 
to promote and progress Black Power, stating: “I think a killing could 
happen. I have seen the trend overseas.”*” 

While a solid majority of Black Power activists attempted to downplay 
the Australian movement’s association with violence, a growing minority 
of youths embraced radicalized ideologies from the US model. Like US 
Black Power activists, Aboriginal activists seemed to recognize and appre- 
ciate the media’s ability to quickly spread Black Power rhetoric to a mass 
audience. Redfern Black Power activist, Gary Foley, would later admit that 
Australian Black Power activists “didn’t mind an occasional scare headline 
in the tabloids.”** Explaining further that: 


In fact sometimes when we thought we weren’t getting enough publicity 
we’d go out and do something bad just to stir up the tabloids. Like you 
know, I mean all it took was that we’d just go to a hardware store and buy a 
can of black paint and then in the middle of the night, one o’clock in the 
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morning, go into the centre of Sydney and chuck some black paint over a 
statue of Captain Cook and the next day the headlines in the newspaper, 
front page headlines, would read “Black Power Terror.” Terror? I mean how 
is fucking chucking some black paint over Captain Cook terrorism?”*? 


Perhaps on occasion it was pure spontaneity that captured attention from 
the Australian press. On December 16, 1971, similar antics, such as those 
relayed by Foley, captured the attention of a Sydney Morning Herald 
reporter, who stated: 


Black Power slogans were daubed over the headquarters of the Aborigines 
Advancement League in Northcote last night. [...] Some of the slogans 
read, ‘Black Power aint here,’ ‘Join the revolution,’ ‘To be a honkie is to be 
a no no,’ ‘AAL is a flop,’ ‘Too much talk no action.’ Another said, ‘Black 
Power,’ and was accompanied by the Black Power emblem ofa clenched fist.*° 


The emergence of Black Power in Australian society seemed like a logical 
extension after an earlier period of activism, characterized by the notable 
Australian Freedom Rides and the 1967 referendum. 

From November 25, 1971, to January 7, 1972, seven articles appeared 
within the Australian mainstream press that depicted the Aboriginal Black 
Power movement as violent and misguided.*! The catalyst for this increased 
media attention was the NTC’s Smash the Act campaign that sought to 
change Queensland’s legislation regarding Aborigines. On November 23, 
1971, hundreds of marchers filled the streets of Brisbane in protest; they 
were viciously attacked by Queensland police officers.” On November 25, 
1971, The Australian covered the protest by describing the bashing of a 
police officer by a Black Power member, while the Sydney Morning Herald 
ran two articles discussing the demonstration’s events.*? In “Brown 
Australians” the reporter acknowledged “a rapidly growing sense of ethnic 
pride among Aborigines, which rejects the notion of racial inferiority, and 
a sense of ethnic unity which will no longer passively accept white 
Australian indifference to brown Australian problems.” Pointing to 
“today’s young Aborigines” as the cohort responsible for the Smash the 
Act demonstration, the reporter described the protest as: 


The first of its kind in Australia, the violent, urban protest of a coloured 
minority in familiar Black Power traditions. It quite possibly won’t be the 
last. Regardless of whether it was organised beforehand or was largely spon- 
taneous, the demonstration indicated beyond doubt that the day of passive, 
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Aboriginal acceptance of the injustices of the past and the inequities of the 
present are well and truly over.*# 


Aboriginal Black Power leaders had witnessed the rise of the American 
Black Power movement and Black Panther Party through a utilization of 
the global media, largely benefitting from leaders with theatrical and 
shock-producing capabilities. American Black Power activists and Black 
Panthers had managed to utilize and manipulate the US media to their 
own ends—Denis Walker would attempt to mimic this in Australia. The 
second article to appear in the November 25, 1971, edition of the Sydney 
Morning Herald was an article that focused exclusively on the militant, 
Black Power activist from Brisbane, Denis Walker. 

The future founder of the Australian Black Panther Party was described 
in “Big Breakout Beginning- Aboriginal,” as “lean, black and angry” with 
“his Afro cut hair, mod clothes and aggressively colourful language.” He 
was wearing “a black sweater and black trousers, two ‘FREE BLACKS— 
SMASH ACT?’ buttons and tied round the sleeve of his jumper was a red 
ribbon.” Just days after the Smash the Act campaign, Denis had arrived in 
Sydney’s airport shouting to reporters “let’s dodge the piggies” and “to 
hell with the authorities.”5 On December 1, 1971, Denis Walker’s famous 
mother, the Aboriginal poet Kath Walker, publicly denounced her son’s 
militant behavior in “Kath Walker hits at black power demos.” In the 
article, which appeared in The Age, Walker stated that “she disagreed with 
the movement methods used by her son Denis, who was a central figure in 
an aboriginal rights demonstration in Brisbane last week” but commented 
that she believed “there would be more violence because young aboriginal 
people saw no other way out.”*° 

On December 4, 1971, Denis Walker ignited more controversy and 
media attention after giving a speech at a march against racism in Sydney, 
coordinated by the Anti-Apartheid Movement and Gurindji Campaign. 
The Australian’s “Land rights crowd told to revolt” explained that Walker 
told “a crowd of about 250 Aboriginal land rights demonstrators” that 
“the time had come for them to take up arms against the white man.” The 
article explained that during the demonstration “fights and scuffles broke 
out when the demonstrators tried to push their way through a line of 
police in front of the Foundation for Aboriginal Affairs. The police linked 
arms and pushed the demonstrators down the street away from the office. 
One man was arrested.”°” 
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Denis Freney, one of Australia’s best-known communists, was present 
at the march and would later recount that Walker’s comments gave every- 
one “a shock, [...] when he told the hundred or so Koories who had ral- 
lied that ‘everything was taken off you with a gun. The only way you are 
going to get it back is with a gun.’”®* Freney, who developed friendships 
with members of Redfern’s Black Power Caucus, confided that although 
he did not agree with Walker’s statement he “believed this was an inevi- 
table development in the black movement.” In Freney’s opinion, the 
comment and the attention it received was almost an open invitation for 
“the police to set him [Walker] up,” and several days later Walker was 
arrested for having “an unlicensed shotgun in his car trunk.”°? National 
anxiety about Aboriginal Black Power seemed heightened, and Walker, 
with his “unbridled machismo and the way in which he would turn on 
anyone who crossed him, and not only those who questioned his politics,” 
had become a signifier of Aboriginal militancy and resistance.® By 
November 1971, the tone of the movement shifted as the Black Panthers, 
with Denis Walker as leader, emerged into the public’s consciousness. 

Importantly, the Australian Black Panther Party first gained widespread 
attention through the reportage of the mass media. On December 5, 
1971, an exclusive interview ran between Simon Townsend and purported 
Panther field marshals Gary Foley, Billy Craigie, Denis Walker, and one 
anonymous Panther member in the Sunday Australian.” These so-called 
Panther youths mentioned to Townsend that they were “tired of plans and 
promises and this endless stream of words” and were “convinced that the 
‘proper channels are hopelessly clogged.’”°* Townsend’s article was the 
first mainstream account to refer to a group of individuals as Australian 
“Black Panthers,” confirming that the Black Panther Party was indeed 
active within Australia. The article alerted readers that Party members 
rejected ideas of assimilation and peaceful integration, explaining that: 


The Black Panthers are dedicated to violence as a means of focusing national 
and international attention on the plight of the Aboriginal. They claim 
responsibility for smashing the front window of the Foundation for 
Aboriginal Affairs in Sydney and for daubing a statue of Captain Cook in 
Hyde Park, Sydney, with land rights slogans.°* 


Townsend’s article continued with one Panther’s declaration that “we’re 
going to train a select group in urban guerilla tactics and use of explosives. 
We’ll be ready to move in a month, and then all hell will break loose.”® 
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However, the Sunday Australian article, in the later recollection of 
central informant, Gary Foley, was a direct result of immaturity, the desire 
for a good time, and spontaneity (“as always with history there is a story 
behind the legend”).® Foley recalled that “in actual fact it was a very 
simple story how all that came about. We were sitting there with Denis in 
Bondi Junction and the phone rang.”°” Foley explained that Townsend 
had asked to interview them about Black Power, and they agreed to meet 
at a local bar. Foley recalled that Townsend kept: 


Buying beer in big jugs and he was buying beer all afternoon, we told him 
all this stuff, all this straight stuff about what we were doing, breakfast kids 
program, legal service, health service, how we got these ideas from the Black 
Power movement in America, all tame stuff. And then after about three 
hours and many jugs, Simon Townsend suddenly jumped up and said ‘Right, 
I’m off’[...] and so quick thinking Billie Craigie says [...] ‘but we haven’t 
told you about the explosives yet.’ [...] So he sat down and bought us a few 
more jugs and we spun him this bullshit yarn. We said ‘oh we haven’t got 
many explosives, so we thought we’d save them for something important’ 
and it ended up being the headline in the article for fuck’s sake. For the 
purpose of getting three extra jugs of beers out of him it was a very expen- 
sive three jugs of beer from our point of view in the long term. 


Aboriginal activists wanted to spread their message of Black Power to 
mainstream Australians, but they needed an outlet; becoming media sub- 
jects worthy of popular attention was a definitive goal. At the same time, 
the media has its own agenda and was not always a reliable friend. 

Townsend’s article, a feature story in the Sunday Australian, seemed to 
provide the exposure that these activists needed to turn them into subjects 
worthy of mainstream attention. This article would briefly spur the inter- 
ests of the Australian mainstream press, but Townsend’s claim that 
Williams, Craigie, and Foley were members of the Australian Black 
Panthers was incorrect.” Gary Foley later claimed that Townsend “made 
out that these were the field marshals of the Black Panther Party, which 
wasn’t true because neither me, Williams or Billie Craigie, all of whom 
were from Redfern, had been part of the Black Panther Party up to that 
point.””! Townsend’s article was a myth-making venture. 

For a fleeting moment from late 1971 to mid-1972, the Australian 
Black Panther Party was characterized as a feared Aboriginal organization, 
one that had the potential to steer Aboriginal activism towards more radi- 
cal ends. Foley stated that Townsend’s article was “what really created the 
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big Black Power scare in Australia. That newspaper article scared most 
Australians.” Yet this media analysis suggests that in actuality, the main- 
stream press coverage of the Australian Black Panther Party proved spo- 
radic, limited, and quite brief. Only four stories specific to the Australian 
Panthers (including Townsend’s) were published in the mainstream press 
from December 1971 to mid-1972.7° Coverage of the Party was neither 
widespread nor sympathetic; reports focused on episodes of violence and 
provided little room for describing the organization’s aims or policies. 

As noted previously, the Australian Black Panther Party was officially 
founded in January 1972 and soon after released its Party program and 
rules on January 13, 1972. The Age would cover this development on 
January 14, 1972, in “Panthers Group Announces Its Aims.” The issue 
surrounding an Australian mainstream blending of Black Power and the 
Black Panthers is readily exemplified in this article, as the piece begins by 
reporting that “The Black Panther Party of Australia yesterday issued two 
pamphlets stating its programme and rules” but then observes ominously 
that “both pamphlets, issued by the radical Black Power movement, show 
a ferocious black panther on the front page.” 7* This second statement is 
clearly inaccurate: the specified materials were not a part of the broader 
Aboriginal Black Power movement but rather, only a product of the newly 
formed Australian Black Panther Party in Brisbane. Yet in contrast to 
Townsend’s article, this piece does at least mention the Party’s locality, 
relaying to readers that “the Black Panther Party claims to have its central 
headquarters in Brisbane,” though still failing to clarify that this was the 
Party’s only operating chapter in Queensland.” 

The article continues by examining Black Panther rhetoric and draws 
connections with its American model by mentioning that Senator Neville 
Bonner, the first Aboriginal to sit in Federal Parliament, had commented 
on the rhetoric produced by these Aboriginal Panthers, stating that they 
“appeared to be adapted copies of the Black Panther material obtained 
from America.””° The article provides a summary of the rules for readers, 
stating: 


The rules pamphlet says Black Panthers are not allowed to have a weapon in 
their possession while drunk or ‘loaded with narcotics’ and no party mem- 
bers was to ‘point or fire a weapon of any kind unnecessarily or accidentally 
at anyone.’ It also says: ‘All Panthers must learn to operate and service weap- 
ons correctly.’ The programme pamphlet calls for power to determine the 
destiny of the black people. It also calls for full employment of black people 
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and restitution of land and mineral rights for dispossessed black people and 
monetary restitution.” 


The article concludes with another mention of the Aboriginal Black Power 
movement—relaying to its readership that the radical movement was 
banned from using any premises owned or controlled by the Aboriginal 
Advancement Council in Western Australia. Again, the article fails to 
acknowledge that the Black Power movement is actually separate to the 
recent formation of the Australian Black Panther Party, which was only 
operating out of Brisbane.” 

The third article to make mention of the Australian Black Panthers 
appeared on January 19, 1972, in the Australian with the title, “Aboriginals 
Set up Militant Black Panther Movement.” The aptly converged phrase of 
“Black Panther movement” in the article’s title once again suggests the 
media’s inability to distinguish between the Brisbane Party and the 
national movement, transforming Black Power into a Black Panther move- 
ment. The article mentions that the Brisbane-based group is led by Denis 
Walker, who serves as “minister for defense” and presides over “seven 
teenage Aboriginals” who are also members. The article describes that 
Walker expressed utmost confidence in the Party at the foundation meet- 
ing for the organization, relaying to his audience that he was “sure its [the 
Panther Party] going to be a success. [...] and I reckon that we will have 
at least 100 young members within six months. [...] The Black Panther 
will be the vanguard for all depressed people, and in Australia the 
Aboriginals are the most depressed of all.””? The article mentioned that 
Walker had “stressed that the Brisbane party would be militant but added 
that he did not yet know what form of militant action would be taken.”°° 
The article also made mention of the Party rules that were released earlier 
in the week, specifically mentioning rule number 16, which required that: 
“All Panthers must learn to operate and service weapons correctly.”®*! 

The last article to refer directly to the Australian Black Panther Party in 
mainstream newspaper reportage was an article that appeared in the 
Australian on March 6, 1972. “Panthers evicted from HQ” emphasized 
to readers that the Brisbane Black Panther Party was ousted from their 
headquarters “because some of the rooms were painted black and a white 
girl sub-let the flat to the group.” The article mentioned that the Panthers 
had paid $26.50 a week for the space and Panther leader Denis Walker was 
not present at the time when “his followers were evicted.” Perhaps most 
notably, this piece is the only article to make a slight distinction between 
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the Aboriginal Black Power movement and the Australian Black Panther 
Party. In discussing Pastor Don Brady’s outrage at the eviction, the article 
described Brady as “an advocate of black power but not a member of the 
Panthers.” Brady claimed that the eviction was “racist,” explaining that 
“the people next door, too, had painted some of their rooms black, [...] 
but they’re white and I bet they won’t be evicted.” This is the last article 
to make specific mention of the Australian Black Panthers, out of those 
broadsheets examined.” Between 1966 and 1976, a total of four articles 
appeared in these Australian dailies that specifically mentioned the Black 
Panther Party.*? 

The Black Power movement in Australia shaped Australian mainstream 
media reportage from 1966 until 1974, appearing in over 50 articles over 
this period, whereas the Australian Black Panther Party appeared in just 4 
mainstream articles across a period of only four months. This mainstream 
media analysis concludes that The Age, The Australian, and the Sydney 
Morning Herald addressed broader aspects of Aboriginal Black Power 
instead of focusing on the more radical Black Panther Party. Several schol- 
ars have already examined why particular social movements can fail to 
attract substantial and prolonged media attention.** Perhaps for the 
Australian Black Panthers, it was due to the limited economic and cultural 
resources of the Party, which would have made it more difficult, or nearly 
impossible, for Denis Walker and other Party members to gain in-depth 
and prolonged media coverage. However, the Aboriginal Black Power 
movement surely would have experienced similar economic and cultural 
struggles while still managing to gain and sustain media coverage from 
1966 until 1974. Why were the Panthers’ seemingly unable to maintain 
consistent Australian mainstream media attention? This analysis highlights 
that the mainstream media failed to provide a sharp frame for the Australian 
Black Panther Party and refrained from providing an overview of the 
Party’s rhetoric, programs, or political and social objectives to the public. 
Ultimately, the mainstream media frames particular movements through a 
process of selection, emphasis, and exclusion. According to Bert 
Klandermans, an expert on the social psychology of protest, it is “a process 
in which social actors, media and members of society jointly interpret, 
define and redefine states of affairs.” Indeed the role of the media in this 
framing contention is of utmost concern here. 

By the time the Australian Black Panther Party announced its aims in 
1972, its US model and the Aboriginal Black Power movement had 
already created print headlines throughout Australia. In Townsend’s 
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article, so-called Panther members attracted mainstream attention when 
they threatened violence, particularly in discussions of their supply of 
explosives that they were saving for “something important.”°” The report- 
er’s primary objective was to frame the story in a particular way to attract 
viewers and sell newspapers; and these youthful activists wanted to take 
utmost advantage of the spectacle of the Panther name. The media accen- 
tuates those militant strains within social movements, and this certainly 
proved true for the Australian Black Panther Party, at least for a fleeting 
moment.*® 

Insurgency was the primary source of media attention, but when 
moments of conflict disappeared, so did the media’s interest.*? The 
Australian Black Panther Party garnered media attention when it threat- 
ened violence. However, journalists focus on numerous issues and events 
over a prolonged period, and frames can evolve. Frames can also gain or 
lose particular prominence within the mainstream at any time.” When the 
Panthers did not carry out their promises of extreme violence and also did 
not seem to have much political impact on Aboriginal affairs, the Party 
lost the interest of mainstream reporters. Newspapers tend to emphasize 
those social movements that “make” news via performances that attract 
attention.”! The Australian Black Panther Party was framed as the most 
threatening offshoot of the broader Aboriginal Black Power movement; 
but when the Party failed to carry out its violent rhetoric, it quickly lost 
prominence in the news media and faded from public memory. Over this 
ll-year period, only four articles would directly mention the Australian 
Black Panther Party, and not a single article in The Age, Sydney Morning 
Herald, or The Australian focused on the positive community support 
aspects of the Black Panther Party.”” 

The Australian alternative media provided a critical role in disseminat- 
ing Black Power information and Black Panther propaganda to Aboriginal 
activists, potential movement participants, and even sympathetic readers. 
The alternative print media offered a successful form of internal commu- 
nication, often bypassing the constraints of mainstream publications. An 
analysis of Australian alternative press reportage of Aboriginal Black Power 
and the Black Panther Party shows that both the Tribune and Farrago 
provided a valuable resource for effective grassroots organizing. 

The National U was the only newspaper analyzed for this inquiry that 
did not specifically mention Aboriginal Black Power or the Black Panther 
Party from 1966 to 1976. Thirteen articles appeared in the National U 
that discussed Aboriginal affairs, but the student union publication 
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refrained from any mention or discussion of Aboriginal Black Power or the 
Australian Black Panthers. The student publication did provide one arti- 
cle, “Redfern Blacks Fight Back,” that mentioned those community ser- 
vice programs that were established by the Redfern Black Power Caucus. 
But this article did not mention the Black Power Caucus or any of its 
members, rather it only discussed the functioning of service programs and 
how they helped to “maintain the welfare of the people in general.”°* The 
majority of National U articles that focused on Aboriginal rights empha- 
sized the issue of Indigenous land rights.”* 

The Tribune and Farrago reporters had direct contact with these Black 
Power activists, and these publications often ran copies of newsletters, fly- 
ers, and pamphlets distributed by Black Power activists or Black Panther 
members at on-campus rallies or city demonstrations.” Alternative news- 
papers not only ran propaganda pieces but also published interviews with 
key activists and reviewed literature from both the United States and 
Australian Black Power movements. In 1960s Australia, the student press 
would become “the chief disseminator of New Left politics,” with numer- 
ous papers in circulation at Australian universities demanding revolt and 
promoting left-wing political ideologies.*° The former depiction of a uni- 
versity as a quiet place devoted to pure pursuits of learning was seemingly 
endangered in the radical 1960s.°” A 1967 editorial in the Sydney Morning 
Herald commented on these radicalized youths: “Never have the young 
been more numerous, more fussed over, more worried about, more 
envied.”*® Perhaps their position was one of relative privilege—after all 
those in a privileged position of study could speak out against injustices 
and raise awareness of controversial issues through university debates and 
campus-wide protests. 

The Communist Party of Australia’s newspaper the Tribune would also 
play a key role in educating its readership about Aboriginal social and 
political issues. Australian communists have a long history of supporting 
Aboriginal rights. Particularly in the 1930s with the onset of the Third 
Period, the Communist Party turned inwards and focused on Australia’s 
own internal colonialism. In 1931, the Party published a program called 
“Struggle Against Slavery” that “defined the Aborigines as the most 
exploited Australians, the ‘slaves of slaves,” and it promised that “no 
struggle of the white workers must be permitted without demands for the 
Aborigines being championed.””’ In the early 1970s, Tribune reporters 
Denis Freney and Noel Hazard wrote an article about the appalling living 
conditions of Aborigines residing in the overpopulated and rundown area 
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of Sydney’s Redfern. Freney, a long-term communist activist, recalled his 
first encounter with “several homes in the most rundown area, around 
Louis and Eveleigh Streets” and confronting “Aboriginal alcoholics who 
squatted in derelict houses in the ghetto;” he “was dismayed that such 
oppression and poverty could exist unnoticed so close to this prosperous 
city centre.”!°° Freney later recalled how this experience called into ques- 
tion his former beliefs on Aboriginal rights and self-assertion: 


For the past twenty years I had been a supporter of equal rights for 
Aborigines and been appalled at the terrible living conditions under which 
they survived and the oppression and prejudice they suffered. But I had 
assumed unconsciously that the Aborigines would be liberated under social- 
ism when they would be absorbed into the wider working class community. 
Td never seen them as a separate people, with their own nationalism and 
right to self-determination. I now set about educating myself in the realities 
of this conquered community asserting its own identity and strength.!°! 


The Tribune’s sympathetic reporting on Aboriginal issues would promote 
a symbiotic relationship between the Communist Party of Australia and 
Sydney’s Black Power movement.” Tribune coverage sought to destroy 
one-dimensional portrayals and stereotypes of Aborigines, as reporters 
attempted to establish relationships with Aboriginal activists. It does 
appear that Brisbane activists were suspicious of the intent of Tribune 
reporters—Freney later remarked that he established close working rela- 
tionships with activists in Sydney and Melbourne, but he “found it diffi- 
cult to establish anything” with black militants in Brisbane.'° 

Articles from 1966 to 1976 were examined for this media analysis, net- 
ting over 30 pieces that directly discussed either the Black Power move- 
ment or the Black Panther Party. Since underground circulation details 
were largely unrecorded, it is difficult to state the exact combined reader- 
ships of each publication. The Tribune was circulated widely throughout 
community activist groups, and Farrago was a free student publication 
on-campus.’ It is also important to note that this analysis only includes 
three of the alternative print resources that were circulated in Australia 
during the aforementioned period; there were numerous other print pub- 
lications not examined because of access constraints. 

From 1966 to 1976, the communist Tribune focused its US coverage 
mainly on book reviews of African American literature that openly com- 
pared US rhetoric to the plight of the Aborigines.” The 
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communist-supported publication also examined Australia’s blatantly rac- 
ist policies, including the White Australia policy, stating that “negroes 
‘wouldn’t want to come to Australia. ’™”!° This publication provided an 
open forum for radical activists, and several interviews with Australian 
Black Panther leaders were also published in 1972 that distinguished the 
Party as separate from the Black Power movement. Farrago provided its 
student readership with details of the dire social and political conditions 
that confronted Aborigines and discussed how students could organize 
behind their cause. It provided extensive coverage of the Australian Black 
Panther Party, emphasizing its emergence in 1972 and closely following 
the 1975 Sydney court trial of Denis Walker, who was charged with pos- 
session of a .22 caliber self-loading rifle.” Walker was imprisoned in 
Sydney and was later extradited back to Brisbane to face another charge 
for “attempting to obtain monies with threats and menaces.”!°° These 
alternative media publications provided more detailed coverage of the 
Black Power movement and the Black Panther Party than Australian main- 
stream newspapers. 

In 1969, the Tribune ran articles examining US liberation politics and 
the literature of American Black Power activists. Such articles examined 
similarities between African Americans and Australian Aboriginals, sug- 
gesting that perhaps Black Power could readily emerge in Australia. On 
July 16, 1969, the article “What Black Power Really Means” offered a 
thorough look at US Black Power and urged Australians to think about 
the “Black problem” in the United States and apply it to their own coun- 
try. ° The article instructed readers to first educate themselves about the 
structure of Black Power before they concerned themselves with adopting 
and adapting the movement to aid Australian Indigenous advance. In late 
1969, another connection was made in the Tribune between the plight of 
Black Americans and the advancement of Aborigines in William H. Grier 
and Price M. Cobbs’ Black Rage. This article claimed that in America, the 
time had come for Blacks to “stand up against egocentric whites” and 
challenged that Australian Aborigines, who possessed similarly grave dis- 
advantages, needed to rise up too."!° 

On October 15, 1969, the Tribune alerted readers that Aborigines in 
Melbourne were “evidently influenced by the concept of ‘Black Power’” 
and “have made a rapid move to reform the Aborigines Advancement 
League into a body completely controlled and staffed by their own peo- 
ple” in an article titled, “‘Black Power’ Ideas give Aborigines new faith in 
selves.”!'! The Aborigines Advancement League’s decision to have 
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Aborigines serve in primary leadership positions signified an adoption of 
Black Power rhetoric aimed at self-assertion and self-determination. The 
article effectively signaled to Tribune readers that Aborigines would begin 
to collectively assert their own strength, and the first step towards achiev- 
ing this was in directing their own affairs." 

The Tribune from the late 1960s to the early 1970s published numer- 
ous articles that covered specific aspects of both the Aboriginal Black 
Power movement and the Black Panther Party.'!* By November 19, 1969, 
the Tribune reported that “the concept of Black Power [was] at the centre 
of attention,” as leaders continued to impress upon the public that Black 
Power represented action for Indigenous communities.''* Bob Maza 
explained to the Tribune in November of 1969 that: 


Black Power is needed in Australia because of two types of discrimination. 
One of these is individual prejudice and discrimination. But the other is 
much more subtle. This is the institutional discrimination which occurs 
when white people help black people and tell them that they’ll be able to 
‘look after themselves one day.’ The black man has always been able to look 
after himself. He finds that this society has nothing to offer him. What we 
want is the right to complete administration of our own affairs, and the right 
to choose our own way of life. 


Black Power had captured the national media’s attention.''® The most 
detailed of articles to account for and explain the differences between the 
Brisbane Black Panthers and the Aboriginal Black Power movement 
appeared in the Tribune on February 1, 1972. “The Meaning of Black 
Power” was a published interview with Black Power leader Bruce 
McGuinness by Tribune Victorian correspondent Dave Davies. In this 
interview, McGuinness attempted to address popular misconceptions 
about both the Aboriginal Black Power movement and the Brisbane Black 
Panthers, consistently distinguishing between the movement and the 
Party throughout the interview. For instance, Davies asked McGuinness, 
“What has led to the formation of the Black Panther Party?” to which 
McGuinness responded: 


Racist Australian attitudes, apathetic government—repressive government 
would be more accurate—and frustration brought about by these ingredi- 
ents. They have tried just about everything, conferences, consultations, 
peaceful protest to get what they rightfully believed was theirs, such as land 
rights, and Power. [...] Denis Walker’s Black Panther Party isn’t necessarily 
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a violent, ego-tripping group of black people. They really are a group of 
revolutionaries. 7 


“Denis Walker’s Black Panther Party” was clearly distinguished from 
Aboriginal Black Power and McGuinness explained that the Black Panthers 
was mainly an urban formation, whereas the Black Power movement 
extended to rural parts of Australia, areas like Wattie Creek, Roper River 
Cunnamulla, and the Purfleet reserve near Taree in New South Wales.1!8 

When asked whether the Australian Black Panther Party was merely a 
copy of the US version, McGuinness stated, “If people are going to think 
in a parochial way and say this is a mirror image of American Pantherism, 
then this is at least consistent. [...] White Australia has done everything 
white America has done.” ° The interview attempted to shed light on the 
purpose of the Australian Black Panther Party and its relationship to both 
the US model and the Aboriginal Black Power movement. Davies 
addressed the “great deal of consternation about Aborigines becoming 
militant and violent,” implying that recent events in Brisbane (i.e. the 
formation of the Panthers) only added to such concerns, to which 
McGuinness replied: 


Again it follows a consistent pattern. Australia is a violent society—for exam- 
ple Vietnam. We read in the papers every day of murders, robberies, people 
killed on the roads, of Aboriginal babies dying at the rate of one in six. So 
that living in a violent society, it is consistent if Aborigines are violent. But 
violence by Aborigines is completely a reaction. They will not initiate vio- 
lence, but would be defensive.!?° 


As a radical publication, the Tribune proved critical of the Australian gov- 
ernment and educated readers who sought to obtain information about 
political and racial divisions. The Tribune attacked the Australian govern- 
ment’s treatment of Aborigines and provided an open discussion, one that 
addressed the aims and successes of the Aboriginal Black Power move- 
ment and Black Panther Party.'?" 

In 1972, the Tribune published another correspondent interview, this 
time with Brisbane Black Panther leader, Denis Walker. In “Denis Walker 
speaks” the Panther Minister of Defense explained why the Black Panther 
Party was formed in Brisbane, stating “It was formed because of the real- 
ization that it is impossible for blacks to work through the system, to end 
the oppression of the majority of the black people. The system only allows 
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a few to get through and then they want to use them as puppets—Charlie 
Perkins, Neville Bonner, Kath Walker are some examples.”!?? Walker con- 
tinued by describing the generational schism that occurred between these 
Indigenous activists and those more militant, younger Blacks who formed 
the Panthers. These younger activists “moved against governmental poli- 
cies,” and Walker explained that he sought “another ideology” and 
“looked to the States and saw the Black Panther Party which fitted in 
pretty well with what we wanted. I decided to start organising on that 
basis.” 173 

The Tribune interviewer asked, “I suppose every white Australian is a 
racist deep down. How will that problem be resolved?” to which Walker 
responded: 


The Black Panther Party will be revolutionary. To realise the ten-point pro- 
gram and platform, the present system here will have to be overthrown. In 
the meantime we’re organising to make it a little bit better for the black 
community (pre-school, health centres etc.). While we’re organizing these 
projects, white people can, if they wish come in and assist.!** 


Walker utilized this interview with the Tribune to convey the Panther 
Party’s ultimate purpose, define the organization’s goals, and outline its 
social and political aims, in his own terms. Ultimately, the communist- 
supported publication provided a critical arena where Black Power and 
Black Panther leaders could sharpen their preferred frames and explain 
strategies for Aboriginal advancement to a radical audience. 

Australian student newspapers would also provide a way for Aboriginal 
activists to alert their readership to Aboriginal political agendas. In the 
early 1960s, Australian student activism was tolerated by older genera- 
tions, largely seen as a sign of US cultural imperialism—“the Australian 
cargo cult, its appetite for all things American, had begun.”!”° Yet it would 
become increasingly apparent that Australia’s “youth culture” was effec- 
tively challenging previous notions that “adolescence” was a period of 
“powerlessness.” ??¢ By the late 1960s, Australian student publications 
focused intensely on student involvement in political protests, declaring 
that “an individual cannot change the world, but he can influence a few 
decisions. The greater the number of individuals participating, the greater 
the effect.”!?” Following the 1967 referendum, students began to ques- 
tion the Commonwealth government’s inaction towards improving 
Aboriginal rights, stating: “In the month since the referendum not one 
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government or agency in Australia has come up with a detailed policy for 
post referendum change.”!?* By mid-1967, articles expressed that white 
Australians “lack a public understanding of the Aboriginals’ present cul- 
tural values. We have stereotyped them, not understood them. 
Understanding can come only from knowledge of their culture and a re- 
examination of our own attitudes towards Aboriginals.”'”? The radical 
events of the 1960s touched the Australian landscape, and civil disobedi- 
ence was reportedly erupting throughout the “lucky country.”!*° 

By 1968 many Farrago articles focused on various student demonstra- 
tions and protests; many of these centered on Australia’s involvement in 
the Vietnam War.'*! One student would declare that “whether we like it 
or not we are all involved in politics. There can be no opting out, no 
standing on the sidelines observing.”!*? Since 1967 the University of 
Melbourne’s student publication Farrago had examined Black Power 
within the US context but shifted its focus to Australian government poli- 
cies with the 1967 referendum.'** In May of 1968 the student publication 
would turn its gaze towards the Indigenous adoption of the Black Power 
movement.'** Farrago’s “Black Power” article claimed that “Australia is 
following the American pattern” and published Charles Perkins’ belief 
that “it was essential that Aboriginals adopt a more militant approach [...] 
we need Black Power.”!*> In Farrago the Aboriginal Black Power move- 
ment was mentioned more frequently than the Australian Black Panthers. 
The limited coverage may not be that surprising or remarkable, given that 
Farrago was a Melbourne paper. But nevertheless, the Panthers still gar- 
nered more attention in Farrago than they received from all three 
Australian mainstream newspapers analyzed. Within this period, Farrago 
published five articles that dealt exclusively with the Australian Black 
Panther Party.'*° 

It is important to mention that Farrago, along with other university 
newspapers, had scheduled breaks in publication. These were in accor- 
dance with the University of Melbourne’s holiday schedule, and as a result, 
the newspaper would not officially address the formation of the Black 
Panther Party until February 28, 1972—nearly two months after its for- 
mal foundation. “The Anti-Racists” article included a picture of Panther 
leader Denis Walker, informing students that Walker, along with activist 
Sue Chilli, would speak about the Black Panther Party and Black Power 
movement in Australia at Monash and La Trobe universities’ student ori- 
entation week.'*” Listing these two movements separately served to make 
the point that they were ideologically similar but separate; it also 
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highlights that the collective actors of both Black Power and the Black 
Panthers traveled to university campuses to inform youths of their ideolo- 
gies and to distribute propaganda. 

Following the campus visits of these activists, an article “Guns for 
Human Rights” ran on March 10, 1972, in Farrago, addressing a contro- 
versial speech given by Walker during “O-Week” (Orientation Week) fes- 
tivities." The article mentioned that the Panther leader evoked Party 
rhetoric by stating that “nearly all aboriginals in Australia were an oppressed 
minority which was continually bullied and discriminated against by the 
whites and especially ‘the pigs.’” The article went on to focus on Walker’s 
reasoning for the formation of an Australian Black Panther Party. He 
explained to students that Aborigines “won’t get anywhere unless they can 
overthrow this rotten system.”'*? Walker explained that the Australian 
Black Panther Party model was centered on “the 10/10 programme of 
the U.S. Black Panther Movement with the addition of an Aboriginal 
Land Rights Platform. ”!* Student newspaper publications clearly benefit- 
ted from the freedom of external mainstream pressures, and Farrago’s 
coverage of the Australian Black Panther Party proved substantial, particu- 
larly in comparison to mainstream media reportage, as it printed Panther 
propaganda and even had access to personally meet these activists at on- 
campus events. 

Following the 1967 referendum, the student press began to question 
the marginalization of Indigenous Australians, and by May 1968 Farrago 
addressed the Aboriginal shift towards Black Power, analyzing self- 
determination and self-assertion. By February 28, 1972, the Australian 
Black Panthers entered Farrago’s media frame, and the newspaper pub- 
lished 5 articles on the Brisbane group. From 1966 to 1976, the Tribune 
addressed the Aboriginal adaptation of the Black Power movement in over 
30 articles. Several Black Power activists also utilized this form of report- 
age to educate alternative bodies as to their aims and to perhaps provide a 
platform for recruiting prospective Aboriginal members. Articles reviewed 
from both student and communist-supported publications reflected on 
the inadequacies of the conventional mass media. 

These conclusions are critical when assessing how particular newspapers 
affected the Australian public’s interest in and knowledge of the Aboriginal 
Black Power movement and Black Panther Party. From this examination 
of the Australian media reportage of the Aboriginal Black Power move- 
ment and Black Panther Party, one can assess how the media helped to 
shape Australian perceptions and knowledge of the movement and Party. 
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Stories pertaining to the adaptation of the Black Power movement in 
Australia were controversial and revolutionary. Ultimately, readers of 
mainstream newspapers would have possessed little knowledge of the 
Aboriginal Black Panther Party and quite minimal knowledge of the 
Aboriginal Black Power movement; they likely would have confused the 
two; and they probably would have linked the Aboriginal protestors to 
those partaking in violent racial riots in the United States. Alternatively, 
readers of the communist Tribune and the University of Melbourne’s 
Farrago would have possessed a more developed understanding of 
Aboriginal issues and organization. This latter group proved active in 
Black Power’s emergence in Australia, and both groups aided Aborigines 
throughout their struggle for justice. In contrast, mainstream readers 
needed to be swayed or further influenced by successful methods of 
Aboriginal organization. 

By utilizing Black Power rhetoric developed overseas, Aboriginal activ- 
ists effectively ushered in a new era of Indigenous activism, one that incited 
a younger generation of Aboriginals towards action and briefly captured 
the attention of Australian broadsheets. However, the transfer and remak- 
ing of Black Power and the Black Panther Party in Australia proved com- 
plicated. Notions of a “Black Panther movement,” combined with media 
reportage depicting both US Black Power and the Black Panther Party as 
violent, helped to make the arrival of Aboriginal Black Power itself appear 
divisive and threatening. Mainstream media reportage of the Australian 
Black Power movement and Black Panther Party was minimal at best, and 
mainstream readers were given an imperfect and partial knowledge of the 
Aboriginal movement. Readers would have filled this imperfect knowl- 
edge with information from the States, linking the violence of US racial 
politics to new, radicalized efforts of Aboriginal mobilization. This inevi- 
tably impacted the movement’s transfer into Australia. 

An examination of Australian media reportage suits several purposes: it 
assists in understanding Australian attitudes and perceptions of the 
Aboriginal Black Power movement and its Black Panther offshoot; it 
addresses elements of Black Power adaptation; and provides a more well- 
rounded understanding of how Black Power activists and Black Panther 
members utilized and were perhaps propelled further by mainstream and 
alternative newspapers. A rebellion can empower youths; it provides 
momentum towards a certain result and can even create enormous national 
attention, particularly through the utilization of media outlets. The atten- 
tion to the media in this chapter provides a better understanding of the 
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impact of the movement and highlights some of the forces that shaped its 
evolution in the Australian consciousness. However, the social repercus- 
sions of exuding a violent rhetoric are never without consequence, as lead- 
ers are asked to consistently legitimize the group’s image, assess its stability, 
and even combat authorities. There were forces that sought to undermine 
the development of the Aboriginal Black Power movement and Black 
Panther Party. The chapter that follows looks closely at ASIO’s surveil- 
lance of the Black Panther Party and suggests that US networks not only 
served as an example for Australian media outlets, but it also assisted ASIO 
in its assessment of the Party within Australia. 
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CHAPTER 9 


ASIO and the Unraveling of the Australian 
Black Panther Party 


Do you know why security agencies were created? Fear of revolution. 
—Senior ASIO officer, letter to David McKnight, July 1993 (David 
McKnight, Australia’s Spies and Their Secrets (Sydney: Allen & 
Unwin, 1994), 227) 


During the 1960s, Australians concerned with racial matters forged com- 
plex and confrontational relationships between radical organizations and 
established authorities. The Black Panther Party was no different, as it 
sought to challenge racial paradigms and mobilize communities. The for- 
mation of the Australian Party raised significant alarm when the group’s 
key leaders promised greater political disturbances throughout Australia 
and modeled their platform and program directly on the Black Panther 
Party that had been founded in Oakland, California. Utilizing archival 
sources, this chapter will detail how members of the Black Panther Party 
in Australia became a target of national security surveillance. 

From 1969 until 1975, ASIO traced the mobilization of the Black 
Panther Party in Australia. Throughout this period, a central concern for 
ASIO officials was the role and presence of the Black Panther Party in the 
United States. ASIO officials looked at the role and presence of the 
Panthers in the United States and assessed the American group’s 
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similarities and differences with that of the Australian Black Panther Party. 
Previous chapters have highlighted the ways in which Australian activists 
and the Australian media utilized this transnational network, particularly 
in looking towards the United States. This chapter demonstrates that 
Australian activists and media outlets were not the only ones influenced by 
this transnational network—ASIO utilized information about the US 
Panthers in their efforts to explain the Australian formation and even in 
assessing its probability of success. The argument presented here is that 
the emphasis on internationalism led ASIO to overlook key differences 
between the US Black Panther Party and its Aboriginal formation. 

For seven years, ASIO officials monitored Black Power within Aboriginal 
communities and tried to document individual actions and summarize the 
movement’s rhetoric. This material was analyzed by ASIO officials to 
understand the primary aims of the Party. However, these analyses are 
devoid of discussions pertaining to the organization and structure of 
Aboriginal organizations; officials failed to mention how Aboriginal 
groups had constructed themselves historically and the distinct issues that 
these activists had raised. Rather, ASIO officers mechanically applied 
insights drawn from the structure and functioning of the US Black Panther 
Party to the analysis of the Australian Black Panther Party. As a result, they 
fundamentally misrecognized the Australian Black Panther Party. This 
chapter aims to detail the nature of ASIO surveillance and its 
consequences. 

In tracing the mobilization of the Black Power movement throughout 
Australia, ASIO produced two volumes that specifically detailed the emer- 
gence of the Black Panther Party in Australia. The vast majority of primary 
material utilized in this chapter is drawn from these volumes that were 
released in July of 2006 and held in the National Archives of Australia, The 
Black Panther Party of Australia Volume 1 (1971-1972) and The Black 
Panther Party of Australia Volume 2 (1972-1982).' There will also be a 
brief discussion based on a collection of Black panther power movement 
material collected by the Department of Immigration from 1969 until 
1975.7 These government files provide valuable insight into the rhetoric 
and actions of Panther members but also highlight the government’s con- 
cern that the group would take up the violent vanguard politics of its US 
model. While volume two technically concludes in 1982, the actual dates 
on all collected material in both volumes span only seven years. The mate- 
rial in these volumes is organized in no order—with dates, Panther propa- 
ganda, and references to individuals scattered throughout. Owing to the 
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imperative to protect the identity of informants, the names of ASIO offi- 
cers and portions of information have been redacted—covered up by 
imposing black boxes. Much material will likely be forever kept behind the 
security service’s shroud of secrecy. 

However, regardless of the redactions, these government files serve as 
an invaluable primary resource, aiding scholars in their research. Serving 
as a source of newspaper clippings, photographs, transcripts of phone con- 
versations, letters, police reports, meeting summaries, and Party propa- 
ganda, this collection of material not only illustrates the wide-ranging 
investigative work of ASIO, but it also provides a wealth of historically 
pertinent material about a number of prominent Aboriginal activists and 
the organizations they supported. There are certainly limits to this mate- 
rial—officers had incomplete and inaccurate information about these indi- 
viduals and the organizations that they supported. Gary Foley has 
emphasized the gaps within these government files, concluding that they 
often relied on misconstrued personal contact between activists or on 
hasty news reports.* 

Academic research pertaining to the collection of ASIO intelligence on 
the B.P.P.A. (an ASIO acronym for the Black Panther Party of Australia) is 
nonexistent, but two Australian scholars have discussed ASIO in relation 
to the Aboriginal Tent Embassy. In 2010, Nick McLaren briefly men- 
tioned that ASIO surveillance aimed to “undermine and discredit legiti- 
mate protest actions.”* In 2012, Gary Foley accounted for McLaren’s 
shortcomings and also utilized ASIO files, but did so only in order to 
uncover information about his own personal surveillance. Foley’s inquiry 
is largely focused on ASIO’s shortcomings and misrepresentations about 
himself, largely drawing upon his own personal recollections in his “auto- 
biographical narrative.”° Foley concludes that “the Australian Government 
did not seem to comprehend that the emerging radicalism in local 
Aboriginal communities was home grown and largely fostered by the 
Government’s own policy failures.”” This chapter expands on Foley’s 
claim, attempting to prove that ASIO officials focused on drawing com- 
parisons with overseas movements. The process of international transfer 
and adaptation clearly influenced Australia’s security services. 

The secondary source material on ASIO as an organization is also mini- 
mal, with the most influential literature focusing on ASIO’s origins, its 
attack on communism, the Petrov affair, and its dealings with the anti-war 
movement, and student radicalism.’ While the secondary literature on 
ASIO’s infiltration of the Australian Black Panther Party is nonexistent, 
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this chapter utilizes key studies of ASIO, written by David McKnight and 
Frank Cain, to support this original inquiry.’ These scholars have attempted 
to provide insight into the historical origins of ASIO and its operational 
culture up until the late 1960s, but their research was conducted in the 
1980s and 1990s, long before the Archives Act 1983 permitted the open 
access to ASIO volumes on the B.P.P.A. in 2006. 

This chapter also benefits from the work of US scholars, who have 
examined the FBI’s repression of the American Black Panther Party.” 
Ward Churchill and Jim Vander Wall’s Agents of Repression examined FBI 
files released through the Freedom of Information Act. Their research 
attempts to focus on certain themes that are apparent in these FBI files, 
and this chapter’s analysis is constructed in a similar fashion. By utilizing 
material from the United States, this chapter provides a nuanced account 
of this period of surveillance and further contributes to security service 
research in both the United States and Australia. Members of the Black 
Panther Party in both countries were monitored by government person- 
nel. Both the FBI in the United States and ASIO in Australia possessed 
certain operational priorities that led them to target specific organizations 
and individuals. However, this work does not attempt to suggest that 
ASIO’s approach towards the Australian Black Panthers is reminiscent of 
the FBI’s approach towards the US Panthers. Rather, the Australian situ- 
ation was distinctly different to the American, primarily because ASIO 
officers were not permitted to carry firearms or engage in any physical 
violence towards their “targets.” ASIO utilized legal means to harass and 
disrupt the Australian Black Panther Party and its members. This is in radi- 
cal contrast to those methods utilized by J. Edgar Hoover’s COINTELPROs 
in bringing down the US Black Panther Party. No structural comparisons 
are attempted here between the two agencies. But while Australian secu- 
rity surveillance did not alone lead to the Australian Black Panther Party’s 
demise, it is, nevertheless, an important chapter in the story of radical 
Aboriginal politics in Australia. 

The American Black Panthers were not only a model for Aboriginal 
activists. Perhaps not surprisingly, just as the Panthers’ enraged rhetoric 
and open approach to armed self-defense had raised alarm for America’s 
FBI, the same concerns rang out for ASIO when the Australian Black 
Panthers began to utilize provocative language and challenge established 
authority. In the process of community organizing, both the United States 
and Australian Black Panther Parties drew unwanted attention from secret 
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security services. ASIO’s formation and surveillance methods were largely 
influenced by its image of the US group. 

It is important to first treat the material on the FBI’s monitoring of the 
American Black Panthers, as this chapter suggests that ASIO was influ- 
enced by the American group’s public image—Hoover’s public labeling of 
the Black Panther Party as the “greatest threat” to American security in 
September 1968 further legitimized fearful perceptions.'! The chapter 
then provides a brief discussion on the history of the Australian security 
services. This historical background on ASIO is crucial in understanding 
why it was established, how it operated, and its ultimate aims. This infor- 
mation serves to enhance the final section of this study, which focuses on 
Australian government surveillance of the Australian Black Panther Party. 
The purpose of this final section is to show that the Aboriginal Party’s 
transnational ties influenced security services, causing ASIO to misinter- 
pret the local movement. 

J. Edgar Hoover, the Bureau’s founder, served as director of the orga- 
nization from its establishment during the winter of 1918 until his death 
on May 2, 1972. From its inception, the FBI’s counterintelligence meth- 
ods were meant to monitor hostile foreign governments and organiza- 
tions, ultimately pursuing the individuals connected to them. However, 
Hoover had alternative plans in mind and constructed an Internal Security 
Division that focused purely on domestic political dissent.!* These domes- 
tic counterintelligence programs, coined as COINTELPROs, began in 
1956 with the FBI’s concentrated effort to monitor and subsequently 
repress the Communist Party of the United States.'* COINTELPROs 
involved the use of warrantless wiretapping, break-ins, and criminal provo- 
cations.'* Hoover benefitted from both presidential and congressional 
oversights, as branches of the US government effectively took on a laissez- 
faire attitude in regard to the FBI’s methods. ° 

In November 1968, Hoover issued a memorandum that demanded his 
field agents “exploit all avenues of creating [...] dissension within the 
ranks of the BPP.”!® This ignited the “most vicious and unrestrained appli- 
cation of COINTELPRO techniques [...] reserved for the Black Panther 
Party” that raged from 1968 until 1971.” During this timeframe, Black 
Panther Party leaders were destabilized, imprisoned, and even 
assassinated.'® 

The murders of Fred Hampton and Mark Clark dominated the US 
press, as did the cases of Huey P. Newton and Geronimo Pratt.'? These 
drawn-out court cases and murderous crime scenes aided the government 
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in an attempt to expose the Panther Party as a violent group. The physical 
and mental repression put upon African American activists during the 
1960s and early 1970s remained constant and ruthless.” CAP member, 
Mwalimu Wesley Kabaila Simbamaat later recalled that “all [black activ- 
ists] were under COINTELPRO agitation.”?! The Black Panthers were 
certainly victims of the FBI’s covert operations that sought to destroy the 
Party.” During a 1968 interview, Hoover went on record stating that the 
Panthers were the “greatest threat to the internal security of the country.” 

Noam Chomsky argued that the FBI’s obsession with the Party largely 
derived from the “potential of the party.”** The American Black Panther 
Party never fully disclosed membership numbers, but this government report 
estimated that “approximately 25 per cent of the black population had a 
great respect for the BPP, including 43 per cent of blacks under 21 years of 
age.”? The government wanted to ensure that the American Panthers would 
not succeed in organizing a powerful force.” Several scholars have argued 
that this form of government repression was a key factor in the Black Panther 
Party’s internal leadership implosion and subsequent demise.”’ In the 1960s, 
the FBI’s caseload mounted, as the Bureau attempted to monitor and sup- 
press the burgeoning civil rights, anti-war, and New Left movements.”* US 
radicals attempted to operate in this “protective climate” in which security 
intelligence and government suppression flourished.”? 

The public disruption that came to America would also arrive to 
Australian shores, challenging previous perceptions of conformity and 
accepted social norms.*° In the 1960s, Australia witnessed the rise of anti- 
war, New Left, and Aboriginal rights movements. The mere potential of 
these groups created cause for concern, and ASIO bolstered its monitor- 
ing of radical persons and organizations. Formed by Prime Minister Ben 
Chifley’s government in 1949, ASIO was a direct result of escalating ten- 
sions during the Cold War.*! While David McKnight states that the “real 
reasons at the heart of the push for ASIO remain secret,” it is clear that 
Australia’s apparent looseness with security material was a driving force.* 
In May 1948, US policy banned sending all classified information to 
Australia.** The US Navy strongly pushed for the ban, claiming that: 


Because of political immaturity, a leftist government greatly influenced by 
communistic infiltrated organisations, and the fact that Australian govern- 
mental activists have violated the basic security principle that classified 
information should not be divulged to unauthorized persons, Australia is a 
poor security risk.*# 
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By mid-1948, the US government had downgraded Australia “to a secu- 
rity level equivalent to that of say, India and Pakistan.” The Sydney 
Morning Herald reported that “the United States, it is understood, has in 
the last year shown reluctance to reveal atomic research secrets to Australian 
scientists. America’s reason is said to be fear that leakages are likely to 
occur through Australian communists.”*° Historian David Day links 
ASIO’s origins to a five-day London visit by Chifley in July 1948. During 
his trip Chifley met with government ministers about defense cooperation 
and was urged to accept the US “Cold War view of the world”—a position 
that Chifley had previously been reluctant to accept.*” 

Chifley had opposed pressures from Britain and America to monitor 
likely communists in Australia, as he believed “it would be like ‘setting up 
the equivalent of the Gestapo.’”** Yet with international developments, 
particularly with the Soviet blockade of Berlin in June 1948, this anti- 
communist position was gaining increased support. During his overseas 
visit, Chifley traveled to bombed-out Berlin and was later convinced to 
support the Allied airlift in defeating the Soviet blockade.*? Concurrently, 
US officials advised Chifley that Australia was banned from receiving clas- 
sified information. Historian David Day suggests that all these factors led 
to ASIO’s eventual creation. However, historian Frank Cain suggests that 
the US government merely used security concerns as a rationalization for 
a growing unwillingness to share classified information with Britain and 
the British Commonwealth.*° Regardless of the true reasoning behind the 
establishment of ASIO, it is clear that the Chifley government in mid-1948 
was dealt a particularly complicated hand and ASIO was the government’s 
attempt to sort the deal. 

In response to such “security risk” accusations from the United States, 
the Chifley government agreed to establish a new security service on 
February 8, 1949—one that would demonstrate Australia’s trustworthi- 
ness on the international stage.*! This new special security organization 
was a national defense body, one that served to address international pres- 
sures coming from the United States and the United Kingdom.” 
Personally, Chifley believed that the United States posed a greater threat 
of domination, at least economically, than the Soviet Union.** Nevertheless, 
Chifley pronounced that this new service would be on a military basis, 
stating that it was a new addition to the “Defence Forces of the 
Commonwealth” and claiming that this service directive would defend 
Australia against “attempts at espionage and sabotage or from actions [...] 
which may be judged to be subversive of the security of the 
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Commonwealth.” + By 1949 ASIO had officially opened its headquarters, 
a three-story building in Sydney.** 

The sixties were “the glory days of ASIO’s authority and prestige,” but 
the range and speed of change socially, politically, and culturally placed 
pressure on ASIO to adapt. Yet throughout the decade—ASIO would 
appear “out of touch” with the new spirit.“ One major expression of 
ASIO’s failure to adapt was its handling of the Vietnam War and the anti- 
war movement. On November 10, 1964, the Menzies government 
introduced selective conscription, and anti-war protests soon followed; 
these and a range of other protests would lead ASIO officials to a sustained 
interest in the Australian Black Panther Party. Director Haydn Keenan 
explains that there were “two strands of files”; there were “personal files 
and subject files.”** This research deals exclusively with the subject files of 
the Australian Black Panther Party and the Australian Black Panther Power 
movement. 

From 1969 to 1972, ASIO’s Operation Whip attempted to squash 
political dissidence throughout Australia. This initiative, which was drawn 
up by a young officer with previous service in the Royal Australian Air 
Force, was constructed to provide the government with information per- 
taining to the escalating anti-war movement. With Operation Whip, offi- 
cers would work to provide the government with assessments of 
demonstrations as soon as they occurred. It would also forewarn police 
officials of any suspected protests.*? This program dedicated a large num- 
ber of resources to the anti-war movement, including field and analytical 
staff. Operation Whip had three basic tasks: first to provide a “threat 
assessment” of the proposed demonstration; second to write an in-depth 
analysis about each demonstration (i.e. the name of the demonstration, 
individuals involved, any injuries or arrests, etc.); and lastly, the specific 
identification of any “targets” present.” In terms of the anti-war move- 
ment, “targets” included members of the Students for a Democratic 
Society, the Communist Party of Australia, the Labor Clubs, and the 
Maoist Worker-Student alliance." 

It was ASIO’s growing belief that these radical movements were merely 
the beginning of a pending revolutionary upsurge, which could possibly 
lead to guerilla war.” Even though recent revolutionary upsurges had 
emerged in countries where developed capitalism and democracy did not 
exist, civil violence could also arise from the inequality, corruption, and 
injustices of advanced capitalistic societies. Given the rise of radical 
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challenges in America and parts of Western Europe, the threat of an 
Australian revolution seemed entirely plausible to many. 

The Australian formation of a Black Panther Party was of special con- 
cern to ASIO, and this concern was intensified after Simon Townsend’s 
controversial Sunday Australian article appeared on December 5, 1971. 
Simon Townsend’s article was largely inaccurate, but whatever its inaccu- 
racies, it was nonetheless the catalyst for ASIO’s initiation of surveillance 
of the BPPA. On February 21, 1972, an ASIO brief provided an “intro- 
duction” to the Party, detailed Townsend’s article, and reported that: 


An organisation known as the Black Panther Party—Australia (BPPA) had 
been established in this country, apparently in New South Wales. [...] The 
article claimed that the BPPA was dedicated to violence as a means of focus- 
ing national and international attention on the plight of aborigines and that 
although identifying the aboriginal race more with the American Indian 
people than with the negro community, they had adopted the name ‘Black 
Panthers’ because of the glamour attached to it.5* 


ASIO officials concerned themselves with investigating the Australian 
Party’s ties to its US model, perhaps because of the “glamour” attached to 
the name. In February 1972, the organization conducted what was called 
“A comparison between the BPPA and the US-BPP.”** This comparative 
document described the American Black Panther Party (US-BPP), com- 
menting on its revolutionary ideologies: 


The US-BPP was formed in December, 1966, under the leadership of Huey 
P. NEWTON and Bobby SEALE. According to its official publication, “The 
Black Panther’ (in the issue of 31st May, 1969), the organisation claimed to 
be a ‘permanent serious attempt to organize a revolutionary party to serve 
and protect the black community and in coalition with other groupings to 
overthrow capitalism by force, if necessary.’ Their publications consistently 
advocate the use of guns and guerilla tactics in their revolutionary 
programme." 


The brief continued for three pages, assessing the US Black Panthers’ 
“function and organization,” stating that: 


Since its inception, the US-BPP had undergone several changes in its func- 
tions and organization, however its basic structure is headed by a National 
Leaders Central Committee, in which positions have included Ministers of 
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Defence, Culture, Education, Finance, Foreign Affairs, Information and 
Justice; a Chief of Staff; Chairman and Field Marshalls. The organizations 
major components are the chapters and branches. Assessments of member- 
ship figures vary from 1200 to 5000.56 


The brief also attempted to detail the Australian Black Panther Party’s 
structure, stating that: 


Whilst the interstate organization of the BPPA is not yet clear, it would 
appear that only the Sydney, Brisbane and Melbourne Chapters have been 
formally established so far, although contacts have undoubtedly been made 
with Aboriginal activists in other States and an extension of the organization 
can be anticipated. The headquarters of the BPPA is located in Brisbane.*” 


As previously noted in other chapters, this was a confused account. The 
Australian Black Panther Party only emerged in Brisbane; Melbourne and 
Sydney activists never formed Black Panther chapters. Nevertheless, this 
brief indicates that by 1972 ASIO had identified that the Party’s potential 
rested largely in spatial confinement. 

As noted in earlier chapters, Aboriginal activism did indeed benefit 
from these “aboriginal ghettoes” in Brisbane, Sydney, and Melbourne.*® 
The Black Power movement in Australia was urban, angry, and youthful— 
similar to the United States. American Black Panther chapters had drawn 
critical support from its inner-city communities, particularly in those areas 
largely comprised of African Americans. ASIO officials recognized the 
similarities: 


Support for the US-BPP is centred in the major cities where the concen- 
trated Negro population is available for cultivation. Although the numbers 
of aborigines living in urban areas in Australia is more limited, the depressed 
living conditions and allegedly high unemployment rate in these areas may 
provide opportunities for BPPA propaganda to exert a significant influence 
over a period of time.*? 


ASIO officials further identified that in Australia’s urban areas, “crime is 
already a significant problem and the continued attempts at subversion by 
black and white Communist and radical activists is likely to exacerbate the 
sociological problems of these areas.”°° Particularly after the 1967 referen- 
dum, there were concentrations of Aborigines living in poverty with feel- 
ings of hopelessness.°! Utilizing domestic and overseas rhetoric, these 
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collective groups devised appropriate strategies to combat their oppres- 
sion. Indeed, ASIO’s assessment was correct—these individuals received 
direct support from communist and radical groups, as discussed in previ- 
ous chapters. 

With the adaptation of a Black Panther Party, officials speculated 
whether the Aboriginal formation would identify itself with the self- 
defense rhetoric put forward by its US model. The question of violence 
was ever-present in the views of ASIO analysts. Perhaps this is unsurpris- 
ing, as the American Black Panther Party had gained international notori- 
ety for its straightforward revolutionary doctrine that promised to combat 
institutionalized violence with violence. The Panthers’ “revolutionary 
strategy” began with the “defensive movement of picking up the Gun.” 
According to ASIO intelligence, the Australian Panthers circulated rheto- 
ric that consistently advocated “the use of guns and guerrilla tactics in 
their revolutionary program,” and its leadership (namely Denis Walker) 
“made many statements to the effect that persons should be permitted to 
carry firearms, in the case of Aborigines, to counteract alleged police 
intimidation.”°* As one ASIO official noted, “In view of the apparent 
BPPA aim to maintain a close parallel with the US-BPP, the possibility of 
the violence and radicalism associated with the United States experience 
cannot be discounted.”® Another brief would later detail Walker’s posi- 
tion on self-defense, noting that: 


A student asked WALKER if recent statements attributed to the BPPA 
claiming that the BPPA advocated the taking up of arms to use against the 
police and other “repressive tools” were merely rhetoric. WALKER’S 
answer, although vague, implied that the BPPA sought the right to carry 
arms but would only exercise this right if they thought it likely that arms 
might be used against them.® 


Another officer made mention of Walker’s “references to the effect that 
violence and/or militant action has now become a necessary means to 
obtain justice for aborigines.” The officer further claimed that Walker 
had “made statements supporting the US-BPP practices of encouraging 
black persons to carry guns and has encouraged aborigines to follow this 
practice.”°7 

In its attempts to understand the aims and methods of the Australian 
Black Panthers, it appears that ASIO placed great weight on the “US-BPP 
Platform and Program.”®* ASIO officers emphasized that the Australian 
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propaganda was “almost identical” to its US model.® A five-page brief 
detailed the Australian Panthers’ “Platform and Program” and “Party 
Rules,” comparing both documents to those produced out of Oakland.” 
One official summarized that the “Brief provides information on the for- 
mation of the Black Panther Party—Australia (BPPA) and makes a com- 
parison of its Platform, program and Rules with that of the Black Panther 
Party of the United States from which it appears to have drawn its inspira- 
tion.””! In comparing Panther propaganda from the United States and 
Australia, officers noted that “certain changes have been made to fit the 
text of the documents to the Australian situation,” stating that the greatest 
change “occurs in the 7th Platform, where the US-BPP expresses the 
belief that all black persons should arm themselves for self-defence. The 
BPPA paragraph of belief limits itself to an attack on alleged police oppres- 
sion and calls for community control of the police.””? While the Australian 
Black Panthers strayed away from mentioning self-armament, officials did 
not shy away from regarding this as a possibility, particularly with the 
“uncompromising, violent” Walker at the Party’s helm.” 

Walker’s possible connections with US Black Panther activists, whether 
personal or financial, were another concern for government officials. One 
ASIO brief attempted to assess the Australian Black Panthers’ sources of 
income but concluded that “no precise information is available concern- 
ing the BPPA’s sources of income apart from the levying of membership 
fees, although WALKER has referred to the possibility of requesting finan- 
cial assistance from African and other countries.””* That same document 
also provided an examination of the US Black Panthers’ financial circum- 
stances, outlining that: “The US-BPP publicly raises finance from the col- 
lection of dues, fund-raising activities and other special campaigns, 
although it is probable that it also has covert sources of income.”’° Another 
brief reported that “In response to questions concerning links between 
the United States and Australian BPP WALKER [,] replied that the BPPA, 
although it received literature from the United States, had not received 
replies to the several letters sent. WALKER suggested that the BPPA’s let- 
ters may have been intercepted.””° 

The question of the precise relationship between the Parties in the 
United States and Australia was of paramount concern to ASIO officials. 
They looked often to the US Panthers to bolster broad and overgeneral- 
ized assessments of the Panthers’ potential in Australia. The materials col- 
lected in volume one mention similarities with the US Panthers 14 times, 
and volume two mentions the US group 5 times.” These officers were too 
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focused on international aspects of the Party, failing to look at the distinct 
origins and evaluate the Party within a broader context of Aboriginal rights 
activism. Within these two volumes of material on the Black Panthers, the 
broader Aboriginal Black Power movement is ignored. These briefs hardly 
registered the distinct differences between the Australian Black Panther 
Party and its United States namesake, missing a key component of any 
adequate brief on the group’s formation and probable success in Australia. 

This is not to say that ASIO officers never discussed the group’s differ- 
ences. But this happened only rarely, in ASIO’s conclusions the differences 
between the groups were mentioned just four times, three times in volume 
one and just once in volume two. In volume one an officer mentioned the 
different approach to “self-defense” in an evaluation of the US Panthers’ 
“Platform and Program” versus the Australian “Platform and 
Programme.””* The major differences between inner cities in the United 
States and Australia were also raised, and the evaluation concluded that “it 
would appear unlikely that the extreme violence which has occurred in the 
United States will be repeated in Australia.””? In volume two an extract is 
provided from an “Alternative News Service,” which notes that “in con- 
strast [sic] to the American panthers with a priority on urban-based prob- 
lems, Australian Black Panther activities will concentrate on issues of land 
rights and control.” However, the brief failed to discuss the issue of 
Aboriginal land rights further and instead reverted back to analyzing 
American Black Panther rhetoric. 

The Australian Black Panther Party managed to elude ASIO officials, 
and these briefs that sought to draw consistent parallels with the US Party 
were perhaps a means of filling in the security organization’s own igno- 
rance of both the Australian Party and the broader Aboriginal Black Power 
movement. As one ASIO official reported: “The lack of detailed and reli- 
able information regarding the structure of the BPPA, its officials and 
membership; finance; state organization and likely degree of support [... ] 
pose difficulties in assessing the capacity of the organization as a whole.”*! 
Another “minute brief” admitted that ASIO’s picture of the Party could 
be “distorted by the limited intelligence available and the difficulties of 
penetration.”*? 

ASIO was not solely interested in the Aboriginal adoption of Black 
Panther rhetoric in Australia; it was also concerned about direct contact 
with overseas activists and was consulted by the Department of Immigration 
on such matters.’ From 1969 until 1975, the Australian Department of 
Immigration kept information documenting likely connections in a series 
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entitled, revealingly, the Black panther power movement.” During this 
period the Department of Foreign Affairs, Department of Immigration, 
and the Department of External Affairs consulted ASIO before agreeing 
to issue visitor visas to African American activists. Throughout this series, 
it becomes clear that the monitoring of Australian visa requests from Black 
Power activists in the United States and in Australia was routine. The 
Department of Foreign Affairs sent an “Outward Cablegram” on October 
26, 1971, to the Australian Mission to the United Nations, the Australian 
Embassy in Washington D.C., and the Australian Consulate General 
offices in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, and Los Angeles, asking 
these offices to “refer here promptly details of any applications or informa- 
tion re visits by these persons [Cassius Clay, Bobby Seale, Eldridge and 
Kathleen Cleaver] or other known Black Panthers.*° You may be able to 
confirm whether abovenamed [sic] Panthers are living in exile.”®” The 
Australian Embassy in Washington D.C. also provided “confidential” per- 
sonal information on individuals of interest, including Eldridge Cleaver, 
Kathleen Cleaver, Bobby Seale, and Cassius Clay, stating that they would 
“refer any visa application received from any of the persons named.”** 
The Black panther power movement series contains various inward and 
outward telegrams, letters, and personnel reports concentrated on the 
period from 1970 to 1972. Materials primarily focused on rumored visits 
of Black Power adherents from the United States to Australia. Ultimately, 
the Department of Immigration sought the opinion of ASIO, the 
Department of External Affairs, and the Prime Minister’s Department on 
the issue of visas. A central government concern related to the refusal of 
visitor visas was the detrimental impact it could have on relations between 
the United States and Australia, along with Australia’s international image. 
On April 8, 1970, W.C. Wentworth, Minister-In-Charge of Aboriginal 
Affairs, put the conundrum of offering visitor visas to African American 
activists most bluntly in a letter written to the Minister for Immigration: 


From my own personal impression for what it is worth, I feel that although 
we don’t want these people in Australia we would do more harm by making 
a publicised effort to keep them out than by letting them come in. Perhaps 
you might feel inclined to have a word to me about this at your convenience. 
Yours Sincerely, (W.C. Wentworth )®? 


The proposed visits of Black Power activists to Australia proved laborious 
for the Department of Immigration, as they raised warnings about 
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potential Australian visa applications for individuals with ties to the US 
Black Panthers, such as Angela Davis, Bobby Seale, Huey Newton, 
Eldridge Cleaver, and Kathleen Cleaver. These individuals never actually 
applied for visitor visas to Australia during this period. 

From 1969 until 1975, ASIO officers collected hundreds of pages of 
information on the Australian Black Panther Party. This is a treasure trove 
for the historian. Even Gary Foley, who has five ASIO files that span over 
three decades, said with a hint of laughter, “ASIO seemed to be better 
record keepers than I was.””° The enactment of the Archives Act 1983 has 
allowed the use of this material that was never intended for public perusal. 
Yet undisclosed files remain shrouded in secrecy, and inevitably this creates 
gaps in any historical inquiry of the Australian security service. Nevertheless, 
this chapter has provided the first academic inquiry centered on ASIO 
surveillance of the Australian Black Panther Party. There are inevitable 
holes in the material, which represent a challenge to future historians. 
Writing a definitive history of Australia’s secret intelligence organization 
continues to perplex scholars, and an examination of ASIO’s relationship 
to the Australian Black Panther Party also presents challenges. 

This initial inquiry has argued that ASIO’s habit of drawing on US 
parallels in its assessment of the Australian Black Panther Party under- 
mined its quest to understand the local movement. ASIO failed to draw 
on the distinctiveness of Aboriginal demands and overlooked the differ- 
ences between Australia and the United States. Documents within these 
two volumes have officers admitting that they really did not have much 
detail on the Party’s structure, membership, or rhetoric; perhaps to fill the 
void, consistent comparisons with the US Panther Party were utilized. It 
has shown how Australian government surveillance was influenced by the 
Black Panther Party’s transnational network. ASIO’s examination of the 
US Black Panthers, regarding its membership, recruitment strategies, 
finances, and position on self-defense, all served to distort ASIO’s analysis 
of the Black Panther Party of Australia. 

One of the underlying themes of this study is that the US model of 
Black Power and, ultimately, the Black Panther Party influenced how the 
Aboriginal Black Power movement and the Black Panther Party were per- 
ceived within an Australian context. This research has added to this overall 
study, in emphasizing that the US Black Panthers shaped ASIO’s percep- 
tions of the Australian Black Panther Party. Largely relying on summaries 
of the US Black Panthers, officials utilized this information from the 
United States to enhance their “limited intelligence” of the Aboriginal 
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formation.” The “difficulties of penetration” into the organization also 
promoted this habit of officials drawing on American parallels to explain 
the Australian phenomenon. But inevitably, this tendency served to under- 
mine ASIO’s understanding of the Party and the broader Black Power 
movement.” ASIO officials “willingly conceded” that the Australian Black 
Panther Party was elusive, and as a result, official assessments of the 
Australian Panthers proved inflated and distorted.” The adaptation of 
Black Power and the Black Panther Party in Australia was a transnational 
phenomenon; and Australian security services relied on global linkages in 
an attempt to contextualize and understand Aboriginal Black Power and 
the Australian Black Panther Party. Australia’s security services were 
undoubtedly influenced by those transnational ties, just like the main- 
stream media. ASIO overemphasized the US model in its assessment, 
overlooked the differences between America and Australia, and ultimately, 
failed to understand the nature of the Australian movement. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Adaptation Over Imitation 


The road to justice and racial equality in Australia stretches long 
behind us, littered with broken bodies and spent spirits, and long ahead 
of us. It is not a smooth road, the action happens in fits and starts. [...] 

There is, regrettably, still so much to do. 
—Roberta Sykes, “Foreword,” in Turning the Tide, ed. Faith 
Bandler (Canberra: Aboriginal Studies Press, 1989), xv—xvi 


Over 50 years since the Black Power movement hit Australian shores, it is 
still marked by controversial and indelible images. Australian scholars have 
already emphasized the movement’s community service programs and 
have also attempted to discuss its lasting impact on Aboriginal activism. 
Yet these scholars have also emphasized that Aboriginal Black Power 
“should be defined on its own terms,” thereby partly suppressing the 
import of the ties that connected Aboriginals to African Americans, in 
favor of examining specific Australian aspects of the movement.! From a 
longer historical view, however, this mainly nationalized depiction of 
Aboriginal Black Power and the rise of the Black Panthers seems rather 
narrow and compressed. With the burgeoning of academic literature 
focused on transnational history and African diaspora studies, the timing 
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of this comprehensive global study of Aboriginal Black Power and the 
Australian Black Panthers seems appropriate. 

There is, at present, an emerging field of research on global Black 
Power and the capacity of global, collective movements and its lasting 
impact. Understandably, most recent examinations from the United States 
have dealt mainly with the movement within the confines of its borders. 
They have neglected its ties to the Aboriginal movement.’ Yet this study 
has revealed that transnational examinations can reveal complex ties that 
should not only interest Australian historians, but international scholars. 
This analysis which crosses over national boundaries also influences how 
American scholars position Black Power and the Black Panther Party 
within their own national history. 

The social and political climates in both America and Australia were 
deservedly unpacked, a setting of the stage if you will. A history of African 
American and Aboriginal activism (albeit condensed), within purely 
national constructs, aimed to establish the many dimensions of Black 
political activism. Understanding the background context of African 
American and Aboriginal activism effectively assists in explaining why and 
how Black Power emerged within an Australian context. This original 
inquiry into both Aboriginal Black Power and the Australian Black Panther 
Party was written with an understanding and appreciation of this historical 
background; it respected the stage. 

This study also brought forward an original analysis of the Australian 
media’s engagement with the US Black Power movement and Black 
Panther Party and its ultimate relationship with the Aboriginal Black 
Power movement and Aboriginal Black Panther Party. The Australian 
media was at the center of this inquiry, along with the impact of transna- 
tional networks on the media’s reportage of Black Power and the Black 
Panthers, thereby contributing to understandings of the Australian media’s 
relationship with the US Black Power movement and Black Panther Party, 
suggesting that this transnational network eventually influenced the 
Australian print media’s reportage of Aboriginal Black Power and the 
Australian Black Panthers. This is an original analysis of the Australian 
print media’s engagement with the Black Power movement and Black 
Panther Party in both America and Australia. 

Within this inquiry, I aimed to prove that the meanings of power, vio- 
lence, and nonviolence varied for Aboriginal Black Power activists, trying 
to carefully unravel the differences between Black Power’s emergence in 
three Australian cities—Melbourne, Sydney, and Brisbane. Victorian 
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Aboriginal activist Bruce McGuinness brought Black Power to Melbourne, 
stressing self-determination, Black liberation, and Black pride; he also 
believed Aboriginal Black Power needed to provide more collaborative 
efforts with white Australians than its US model. In Sydney, the Redfern 
movement embraced more radical aspects of the US Black Panther Party, 
including the construction of pig patrols to combat Sydney’s racially 
charged police officers. Despite the Redfern Black Power Caucus embrac- 
ing Panther programs, a formal Black Panther chapter in New South Wales 
never emerged. A new, multifaceted interpretation of Aboriginal Black 
Power was offered here, unearthing the stories of individual Aboriginal 
activists and emphasizing that many were inspired and ignited by the US 
Black Power movement and Black Panther Party. 

Through the effective storytelling of key leader Sam Watson, a compli- 
cated story of Australian Panther adaptation in Queensland is revealed, 
particularly in Brisbane. This was the state with the most racially divisive 
policies towards Aborigines, and my work also examined earlier instances 
of Aboriginal activism in Brisbane. Eventually Brisbane Black Power activ- 
ists decided that a formal adoption of the American Black Panther Party 
was necessary to combat Queensland’s oppressive practices and policies 
towards Aborigines. The only functioning chapter of the Australian Black 
Panther Party existed in Brisbane, Queensland. Time spent with Sam 
Watson made this important point clear. Whilst I relied on the existence of 
memos, letters, newspapers, and numerous physical documents to unearth 
this Panther history, interviewing Sam Watson uncovered aspects about 
the Party that the archival record alone never could. 

Aboriginal activism has historically suffered from fragmented commu- 
nities, so it makes sense that fragmentation was present within the 
Aboriginal Black Power movement.* The development of Aboriginal Black 
Power varied distinctly in Melbourne, Sydney, and Brisbane—marked by 
different leaders, community service programs, protests, and propaganda. 
The Australian Black Panther Party represented the most radicalized 
group within the Black Power movement, and the Australian government 
monitored the organization from 1969 until 1975. An analysis of the 
Australian government’s surveillance of the Australian Black Panther Party 
argued that perceptions of the US Black Panther Party undoubtedly 
shaped ASIO’s assessment and overall concern of the Australian Party. The 
conclusions that emerged surrounding the organization were largely based 
on ASIO’s own assumptions that the Aboriginal vanguard would closely 
resemble its American model in structure and rhetoric. ASIO, in 
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mechanically applying the structure of the American Black Panther Party 
in its analysis, fundamentally misrecognized the Australian Black 
Panther Party. 

My research has attempted to look carefully at a range of stories and 
episodes, as key activists experienced Black Power in a variety of ways— 
Bruce McGuinness traveled to the United States after an invitation from 
Dr. Roosevelt Brown; Gary Foley witnessed the Australian Freedom Ride 
firsthand as a child living on the mid-north coast of New South Wales; 
Sam Watson came into direct contact with African American servicemen 
on Queensland’s coast. This study has provided a detailed sampling of 
those personal linkages that connected African Americans and Aboriginal 
Australians, allowing Black Power and the Black Panther Party to tran- 
scend traditional racial distinctions and national boundaries. Each chapter 
has set out to piece together the stories of these integral networks that 
connected the United States and Australia. 

The US Black Power movement and the Black Panther Party certainly 
empowered a younger generation of Aboriginal activists, who had wit- 
nessed government inefficacy and desired more radicalized action. Yet this 
does not mean to imply that Aboriginals blatantly copied Black Power 
rhetoric—the Aboriginal Black Power movement and Australian Black 
Panther Party garnered support from a variety of outside factors. The 
Black Power movement in Australia and eventually the Australian Black 
Panther Party fit into a global Black struggle for human and civil rights; 
adaptation rather than imitation shaped Aboriginal activism. 

Australian Black Power, similar to its American counterpart, was not 
solely adapted from one particular movement, but instead it came from a 
long varied global history of social critiques, urban activism, and postco- 
lonial responses. Undoubtedly, Aboriginal youths found inspiration from 
revolutionary movements across the globe. Yet the ever-changing pro- 
cesses of Aboriginal activism are ultimately, uniquely Australian, and this 
study does not intend to argue otherwise. I tried my best to offer an 
understanding of the global history of Black Power by examining the dif- 
fusion of the movement to Australia, but I also explored the surprising 
relationships that shaped Aboriginal Black Power activists and in turn 
influenced Aboriginal activism. The ties between activists in both coun- 
tries had a substantial effect on the movement’s adoption within an 
Australian context, even in acknowledging the way Black Power’s transna- 
tional ties influenced the Australian government and print media. There is 
a great deal of significance that comes with these distinct and original 
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findings, as this piece has detailed the key cross-cultural connections that 
emerged between African Americans and Aboriginal activists in the decades 
prior and up until the early 1970s; this book has also opened up further 
discussions about the Australian government and the media’s role and 
influence, effectively utilizing media reportage and government surveil- 
lance documents for the first time in an examination of Aboriginal Black 
Power and the Black Panthers. 

This study has only provided a sampling of those cross-cultural ties that 
emerged during this period, looking exclusively at linkages between 
Aboriginals and African Americans. This is certainly an area that requires 
further study and poses an opportunity for enhanced, original scholarly 
research, especially surrounding the role of women within the Aboriginal 
Black Power movement. It is my hope that this research opens other areas 
for further study, mainly opportunities pertaining to the history of 
Aboriginal activism. There is an obvious gap in academic research pertain- 
ing to the history of Aboriginal organizations, specifically QCAATSI, 
OPAL, AAL, QAAL, BTC, NTC and the Foundation for Aboriginal 
Affairs. This study has, however, brought to light the importance of these 
organizations in influencing the direction of Aboriginal activism in the 
1960s and early 1970s. These organizations preceded the Black Power 
movement and would inspire those future Black Power leaders in Sydney, 
Melbourne, and Brisbane. Whilst broader inquiries into the basic func- 
tions of these organizations do exist, an in-depth look into the rhetoric, 
propaganda, membership, and enduring legacies of these organizations is 
still required. 

There is also a need for further inquiries into the R&R experiences of 
American servicemen in Australia during the Vietnam War; presently 
scholarship only examines the R&R experiences of soldiers during World 
War II in Australia. There remains a strong possibility of oral history con- 
tributing to this research, both from US veterans and Australian civilians. 
Within this inquiry, attention could also be paid to those visiting US musi- 
cians who sought to entertain troops and engaged with Australians and 
American soldiers. This opportunity for future research could certainly 
broaden academic discussions of the global networks forged between the 
United States and Australia during the late 1960s and into the early 1970s. 

Ultimately, this history of Black Power’s adaptation into an Australian 
context is filled with stories of disjuncture and appropriation. This book 
has offered new perspectives on Aboriginal activism and to the global 
stretch of the US Black Power movement and Black Panther Party. An 
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exploration into these cross-cultural ties suggests that such global intel- 
lectual journeys reaped rich rewards, through inspiring radicalized 
Aboriginal action. The largest mark of these chapters has distinguished 
between the interconnectedness and differences of Aboriginal Black Power 
throughout three Australian cities. The contribution of Aboriginal Black 
Power, with an emphasis on its regional diversity throughout Australia, 
has seldom been acknowledged. It is my ultimate hope that this research 
has demonstrated the internal variety of Black Power within an Australian 
framework, and it has challenged the previously homogenous conceptions 
of Aboriginal Black Power. The Aboriginal Black Power movement cre- 
ated new opportunities for unity between Aboriginal activists, but it also 
created divisions, as each respective mob pursued a unique and varied 
path—one marked with moments of solidarity but also moments of 
divergence. 


NOTES 


1. Lothian, “‘A Blackward,’” 167. 

2. Slate, Black Power; Franklin, “Introduction,” 463-466; Cleaver and 
Katsiaficas, Liberation, 20-39; Clemons and Jones, Global Solidarity, 
177-203; and Smith, An International. 

3. Historian Verity Burgmann states that “The Aboriginal movement is the 
most beleaguered of any of the new social movements. [...] Its support base 
is extremely limited and official policies towards indigenous Australians have 
long contributed to the fragmentation of their communities and rendered 
political mobilisation difficult.” From Burgmann, Power, 49. 
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